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A PRAYER—FOR THE VISION OF GOD IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


O God, we want to draw close to Thee and see Thee, 
but out sight is dimmed by cloudy thoughts and un- 
worthy deeds, and we cannot approach the clear light 
of Thy Presence. May Thy Spirit of Purity and Love 
so cleanse our minds and wills that we may break 
through the veil and reach out to Thee, that in Thy 
Light we may see light. Thus bathed in Thy Glory 
may we be transfigured, and go forth into the world 
reflecting Thy Light with a radiance which never 
grows dim. 

Grant to us each such knowledge of Thee that we 
may love to follow Thee and keep Thy way; such love 
of Thee that we may shine with Thy Beauty; such 
communion with Thee as shall brighten our hope, 
strengthen our faith, increase our love, and keep us 
ever in the full peace of life with Thee. For the love 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Hes Ae Beals O IN AGE 


Emerald Hodgson Hospital 


—AND— 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 


Sewance, Tenn. 


A Church institution where the best 
training to be had for development of 
Nurses. For further information, address 

REV. W. S. CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General Theological 


Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The next Academic year begins on the] 


lest Wednesday in September. 


Specia] students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


prepares boys at cost for college and 
university. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in the mountains of Virginia. 
Ccst moderate, made possible through 
generosity of founders. For catalogue 
apply to 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 

Rector. 


The Virginia Home and 
Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, Va. 
For the Feeble-Minded. 
Established 1892. 

For terms and information address 

MISS M. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The eighty-fifth year of this School for 
Boys opens September 19th, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
spplication. 

. R. HOXTON, B. A., Principal. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity 
School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church 
for training colored men for the minis- 
PEN, 

One of the first Church institutions en- 
dorsed and aided by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 
per cent of the colored clergy of «the 
Church) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 


The curriculum covers the full canoni- | 


cal course for Deacon’s and Priest’s Or- 
ders. 

The degree of Bachelor in Divinity is 
awarded. 

The forty-sixth session opens Tuesday, 
September 25, 1923. 

For catalogue and 
to 
Rev. F. G. RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Dean, 

Petersburg, Va. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


William Smith College 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y. 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B. 
and B. S. Hobart offers a large number 
ef scholarships to students preparing for 
Holy Orders. 

Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D., LL.D., 

Chancellor. 
Rev. Murray Bartlett, D. D,, LL.D. 
President. 


For information address the President. 


information, apply | 
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Southern Churchman 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
Publishers 
112 North Fifth Street, - - Richmond, Va 


SAE ee a eee President 


W. MEADE ADDISON _.Vice-President 
REV. W. RUSSELL BOWIE, D. D-_..----------- Editor 
REV. E. L. GOODWIN, D. iD ea Consulting Editor 
| REV. R. CARY MONTAGUE ie eee ae Associate Editor 


Secretary and Manager 

Entered at the Postolticel in Richmond, Va., as second- 
class mail matter. 

SUBSCRIPTION 

$3.00 a year in advance. To the clergy, 

| $2.00. Six months, $1.50. Trial subscrip- 

tions 3 months, 50 cents; 10 cents a copy. 


PRICH. 


| Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 


For the convenience of subscribers, sub- 
scriptions are continued at expiration 
unless otherwise ordered. Notice of re- 
newal, discontinuance, or enange of ad- 
dress should be sent two wecks before 
the date they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in 
about two weeks by change of date on 
address label. If date is not proverly 
extended after each payment, notify us 
promptly. No receipt for payment will be 
sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are dt?- 
recting the paper at the time of writing 
MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our inailing 
list 
alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
request. For classified see head of that 


| department 


Representatives wanted in each Parish, 
liberal commissions. 
News concerning the church at large 


always welcome. 
| 
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EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean. 


is arranged by post offices and not! 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnished ana heated, $125 a 

year; for board in hall $225 a year; a to- 
tal of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, after graduation, are going into 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism or 
into classical, social or literary research. 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. Y. (Rail- 
way Station. Barrytown.) } 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 

The Chevron School for Girls. Epis- 
copal. In the Shenandoah Valley. College 
preparatory. Elective Courses. Musio 
and Art, Athletics. Open-air courses, 
Individual instruction. $600. 

MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin., 

(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


The Protestant Episcopal 


Theological Seminary in Virginia 
The One Hundred and First Session 
Opened Wednesday, Sept. 19, 1923. 


For catalogs and other information, ad- 
dress The Dean, Rev. Berryman Green, 
D. D., Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 


Virginia. 
IN THE DIOCESE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 
ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 
culture; Christian idealism, 


FOR BOYS: 


St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va. 
$650. Catalog—Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph. D. 
Headmaster. 

Christchur‘h School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Reyv. F. E. Warren, 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 


St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800 
Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal 

St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. 
alog—Miss Laura’ Lee Dorsey, Principal. 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappabenae Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma S. Yerby, Principal. 

Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia, (Inc.) About gifts, bequests for equip- 
ment, enlargement, ponolarea endowment, address 
Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. M. D., Dean, The 
Church House, 110 W. Frankia St.. Richmond, Va. 


at- 


YOU CAN BE INDEPENDENT! 

Our best salesmen make from $100 to 
$250 per week, selling THE SYSTHM 
BIBLE STUDY, “the masterpiece of Bible 
helps.” Endorsed alike by ministers and 
laymen the world over. 

For particulars address 

THE SYSTEM BIBLE COMPANY 
(Dept. SW), 
209 S. State St., Chicago. 


eS 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY. 
Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRIST- 
MAS SEALS. Sell for 10e a set. When 
sold, send us $38 and keep $2. 
NEUBECKER, 
961 E. 23d St., Dept. 155, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chatham Episcopal Institute 


The Diocesan School for Girls 
CHATHAM -:- VIRGINIA 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, President Board Trustees. 
Beautiful and healthful location. 15-acre Campus. New Buildings and Modern 
Equipment. Athletics. Gymnasium and Tie d Sports. College Preparatory. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, and Business. Certificate admits to 
leading Colleges. Terms moderate. 

Thirtieth Session will begin Sept. 19, 1923. For Catalogue address 


ANNIE M. POWELL, A. B., A. M., Principal 
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A Test. 


A missionary tells of a poor Hotten- 
tot in Southern Africa living with a 
good Dutchman, who kept up family 
prayer daily and invited all the mem- 
bers of his household to share in it. 

One evening he read from the Bible. 
“Two men went up into the temple to 
pray.” The savage, whose heart was 
already awakened, looked earnestly at 
the reader and whispered to himself, 
“Now I’ll learn how to pray.” The 
Dutchman read on, ‘‘God, I thank Thee 
Iam not as other men.” ‘No, Iam not; 
but I am worse,” whispered the Hotten- 
tot! Again the master read, “I fast 


twice in the week.” “J don’t do 
that. I give tithes of all that 
I possess.”’ peedOnt do) = that. I 


can’t pray in that manner. What shall 
I do?’’ said the distressed savage. The 
good man read on until he came to the 
publican, who would not lift up so much 
as his eyes to heaven. ‘‘That’s me,” 
eried the hearer. “Stood afar off,’ read 
the other. ‘‘That’s where I am,” said 
the Hottentot. ‘‘But smote upon his 
breast, saying God be merciful to me, 
a sinner.’’ ‘‘That’s my prayer!” cried 
the poor creature, and, smiting his dark 
breast, he prayed, ‘“‘God be merciful to 
me, a sinner,’’ until, like the publican, 
he went down to his house a saved and 
happy man.—Hxchange. 


Annual Corporate Communion 
The National Celebration 


For Men and Boys 


In over si hundred parishes and mission 
stations last ‘year many thousands cf 
men gathered at the Lord’s Table on the 
First Sunday in Advent. 


This is a growiak practice. On the 
same Sunday in this year of 1924 an ad- 
ditional hundred parishes may be ex- 
pected to join in a movement which has 
already helped to develop a stronger 
sense of corporate life amcng men in 
every quarter. 


Numbers do not count for so much as 
unanimity Have your parish join with 
these others, if it be not already so ar- 
ranged. 


Order noticution cards at 50 cents per 
100, from the 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 
Chureh House, 


202 So. Nineteeneh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BAVE YOU READ 


The Armor of Youth 


By Dr. W. Russell Bowie. 


“This latest volume is quite up to 
the high standards Dr. Bowie himself 
set in his former works.” 

The ‘Talks’ it contains are fresh 
and spontaneous in their subjects, and 
convey a helpful and needful lesson to 
youthful hearers. 

Try any of Dr. Bowie’s Works— 
You’ll Enjoy Them All, 


SUNNY WINDOWS and other ser- 


mons for Children ............ $1.25 
THE CHILDREN’S YEAR—52 five- 
minute Talks to Childern ...... $1.25 


THE ROAD OF THE STAR... .$1.50 
Order now from 


SUUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO 


Richmond, Va. 


| Richmond, Virginia. 


HANDBOOKS OF THE MISSIONS OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


III--Philippine Islands 


This latest addition to the Handbook Series has just 
come from the press. It tells the whole story of the work of 
our Church in the Philippines in a truly brilliant way. 
With over 70 illustrations, a map especially prepared for it, 
and a selected bibliography, it is a book you will want to 
own. 

Annual supplements to keep the story fresh will be issued 
and sent as issued to purchasers, free of charge. 


PRICE, 40 CENTS, POSTPAID 


Order from 


THE BOOK STORE 


281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ASK FOR OUR LIST OF INVESTMENTS 


Yielding 6% and 64% 
SOUTHERN BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


707 E. Main St., Randolph 1089 Richmond, Va. 
805 a SaneL: 9 Church Ave. 
East 
Richmond, Mes, (oo KS (afeteria era eee 
a. 


— A Man | i 


Would really like to talk to an 
experienced Trust Company official about 
his will, but feels a little timid about it. 

tos OG) MG 
Because he thinks his estate too small, 
or perhaps he has some other reason that 
holds him back. 
Niue 
Come on, friend—you will find no em- 
barrassment within the walls of the Vir- 
ginia Trust! Our officials are always glad 
to talk with any man or woman about this 
important subject, and it’s a pleasure to 
assist them if we can! 


xX Xx 


Virginia Trust Co. 


THE SAFE EXECUTOR, 
821 E. Main Street, 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


jectsor 25 on Life of Christ. No 
two alike. Mention this paper. 
Beautiful 64-page exe oeve 


for 15 cents in coin or stam = 
THE PERRY PICTURES. GO. It takes a brave man to face himself 
Mauven, Mass. honestly. 


The man who would be a leader must 
be the first to start. 


Shave With When we have conquered ourselves, 


we have conquered all.—c. H. Spur- 


(Cuticura Soap] |::. 


The New. Way | The man who is ashamed of his re- 
ligion, ought to be, for he has the 

Without Mug oe kind. 
Let the preacher preach and let the 


people get the congregations, and the 
work will be well done. 


Fey 
Enthusia is tl f L 
Beauty, Utility and Cost |is.‘tnc'rutr ccoomostsnos no victories | 


Peeie it—Bulwer Lytton. 

In choosing Furniture of any soe 
there are three things to consider— 
beauty, utility and cost. While you 
alone are the judge of the importance 
of these three, this store finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in endeavoring to offer 
you Furniture of distinctive beauty and 
practical utility at prices you can well 


|‘“Thou did’st bring to blinded eyes 
afford to pay. 


Joyful light with sweet surprise 
By the use of worthless clay; 
Use me so, dear Loxd, this day.’’ 


It is laid in the unalterable constitu- 
tion of things that none can aspire to 
act greatly, but those who are of force 
greatly to suffer—EHdmund Burke. 


No prayer is long that is prayed with 
the heart. One sentence is ‘“‘much pray- 
ing’ if it is not sincere. A day’s com- 
munion will be short if you see the 
King face to face.—Parker. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


700 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 


The one sure way to recover from 
the sorrow and ruin and staggering ob- 
ligations of a world war is to end the 
strife in preparation for more of it, and 
turn human energies to the construc- 
tiveness of peace.—Warren G. Harding. 


An hour comes when the strong and 
beautiful way to deal with ourselves is 
—having thought ourselves to a stand- 
still, having worn ourselves weary with 
the imagination of grief or fear—to lift 
up our head and to look round about 
us to see if there is not one who needs 
us. 


There is a land of light 

And harmony 

If our dull sight 

Would only let us see, 

Through mists that veil the eyes, 
That place of rest 

Beyond the skies, 


| AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK Where dwell the ever-blest. 


Of Richmond, Va. The Christian must be a man of good 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. will. He comes to bless and help, nev- 

er to oppress and castdown. Those that 

BANKING SAVINGS come into contact with him should feel 
TRUSTS the uplift of his spirit, a cordial for 


the soul. It is lack of this good will 
that brings so much misery and so many 
quarrels. Pray for more kindliness. 


R. L. Christian & Co. 
514-16 E. Broad St. GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


Richmond, Va. 
FIELD SEEDS AND BASIC SLAG 


Leading Fancy Grocer | , A 
Agents for 5. T. Beveridge & Co. 
PAGET AND SHAW AND MIRROR 
Office: 7th and Byrd Sts. 


CANDIES. 
Petra tt en : Aa hk Warehouse and Elevator: 6th to 7th 
Special atten pea o out-of- ved Bits 


. Catalogue mailed on application. Richmond, Va. 


suevcnareeees (i= Chougyts — =| Richmond Printing Co. 
TWO CENTS EACH 
coi OR MORE. | For the Thoughtiul } } 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va. 


School Desks, 
Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Cuairs, 
Church Pews, 
School Supplies, 
Blackboards 


Jone. ACTS LIKE 5 POO Soap 


ON TIRED, TENDER. SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


2g CENTS —ALL DRUGGISTS 


Restores Gray Hair to Its Natural Color 
REMCVES DANDRUFF AND SCURF 
Invigorates and prevents the hair from falling out 
MARVELOUS IM ITS EFFECTS 
For Sale by Druggists, or Sent Direct by Mail 
XANTHINE COMPANY, Richmoad, Va. 
b Price $1. , per bottle, trial size Ste. Send for circular 4 


~ CHURCH WINDOWS. 


AND 
MEMORIALS. IN -STAINED GLASS 
‘BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE 


qarabp iS (em tan) trb-:4 Company 


‘Dept KYV 2700 St. Vincent Ave:, St. Louis, Mo. 


INDOWS -~—— TABLETS 
PAERICS——-EMBROIDERIES 
MEMORIALS 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in _ the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival. 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Established 75 years) 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


ies 
i Catbolic for every trutb of God; Protestant against every error of man. 
ae 
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- GOD’S RESOURCES 


According to reliable information, the world has already 
exhausted thirty per cent of the known anthracite coal 
deposits. Soft coal is not disappearing quite so rapidly, 
and so far there still remains unmined ninety-three per 
cent of the supply of this heat-producing necessity. Never- 
theless, when it is remembered that it is only within the 
last hundred years that coal supplies began to be tapped 
in anything like the degree that is going on at present, 
it brings one to the conclusion that their complete ex- 
haustion may not be a matter of such long duration. 

According to a recent article in the Scientific American, 
“We are pyramiding our fuel demands year by year. Every 
year sees more used than the year before.’”’ The author 
goes on, however, to point out that “it will take much 
more rapid pyramiding than has occurred in the past to 
exhaust the coal, let alone the lignite and peet within the 
life-time of any person now living.”’ 

That is at least consoling, but what follows is even 
more so, and points out how limitless is God’s provision 
for our comforts here on this planet. 

For instance it is now said on good authority that such 
different natural resources as the ocean tides, and sun’s rays 
may both be used for the generation of electrical energy. 
Developments in these fields have recently shown that by 
the use of ‘“‘low-head turbines’’ power plants operated by 
the rise and fall of the ocean-are practical economic possi- 
bilities, and in some places in Europe are already under 
construction. This same power will be found available 
wherever there are tidal estuaries or narrow mouthed bays. 

Turning from the power of the ocean to what would 


WHAT IS: THE 


Two articles have recently appeared coming from al- 
most opposite sources on the same subject. 

The one is written by a former judge of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, who was born and brought up 
in that state. The name of his article is 
the Color Line Go?’’ and it appeared in Current History 
for September. Its author is Robert Watson Winston. He 
says of hims™: “For more than two centuries my people 
have lived in the South. My father was a Whig, a thor- 
ough-going Union man, and opposed to secession. In 
1861, when one year of age, I became owner by will of 
three-fourths’ interest in five slaves. I sucked the breast 
of a Negro woman, listened to the wonderful tales of my 
father’s slaves, rode ‘horse’ on their backs, swam and 
fished with them. The Negro, I think, is my friend; I 
know I am his. Thus I ought to be impartial.” 

The other article is entitled ‘‘The Negro’s Greatest Hn- 
emy,”’ and its author is Marcus Garvey, a full-blooded 
Negro of Jamaica, who is now serving a term in the peni- 
tentiary on a conviction of using the United States mails 
to defraud in connection with the organization and con- 
duct of the Black Star Line of steamships. 

Judge Winston makes a plea for the maintenance of 


“Should: 


seem to be its natural opposite, the resources of solar 
heat, we are informed that already machines are in opera- 
tion in Egypt for pumping purposes that derive their en- 
ergy from the sun’s rays. Egypt is not the only place 
where the sun pours down with sufficient strength to make 
things move. According to the same authority, ‘‘a single Ari- 
zona county could produce power enough to supply the 
entire power requirements of the United States. This 
could be done today if the demand were sufficient.’’ 

We do not make these sage remarks in order to impress 
our scientific knowledge upon our readers. There are 
those who are always wondering when something ‘‘gives 
out,’ and it is only when some scientist takes the time 
and trouble to sit down and enumerate the wonderful 
ways in which God is continually revealing to us His re- 
sources that we recognize how unlimited His powers are. 

One continually hears the expression that this or that 
new process for developing heat or locomotion has been 
invented. Would it not be much nearer the truth to use 
the word ‘“‘discovered’’? 

There are also many good people who shake their heads 
and think that people “‘are getting too smart,’’ and find- 
ing out too many of God’s secrets. 

It seems to us that the wiser attitude would be to think 
of God as smiling to Himself over these new discoveries, 
as a parent would smile at watching a child put together 
an intricate puzzle which had been bought for the latter’s 
amusement. Why should we suppose that God does not 
want us to know of His infinite mercies? 

M. 


COLOR LINE? 


the strict observance of the complete segregation of the 
white and colored race throughout the country, especially 
in regard to intermarriage, on the ground that unless this 
policy is strictly adhered to the result will be a gradual 
fusing of the Negroes into the white race, with a conse- 
quent deterioration of the latter. 

In support of the necessity for this program, he cites 
a number of interesting precedents, notably conditions in 
Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, Portugal, and the French colonies 
where marriages between the races are of frequent oc- 
currence. His authorities are Shults’ and Hoffman’s ‘“‘Ra- 
cial Traits and Tendencies.’’ From the latter he quotes 


as follows: “The process is now rapidly going on and 
the black rare will be absorbed; a condition which, though 


unpopular, is not unwelcome to many thinkers.” 

Before the conclusion of his article, however, he comes 
to the decision that before this condition is ever brought 
about in the United States, steps will be taken looking 
to the resettlement of the Negro in Liberia. In the mean- 
time, he advocates encouraging migration from the South 
to the North. 

The article by Marcus Garvey, curiously enough, reaches 
the same conclusion, although through an entirely dif- 
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ferent line of reasoning, and in one of his final para- 
graphs he says: “We believe that the black people have 
a country of their own where they should be given the 
fullest opportunity to develop politically, socially and in- 
dustrially. The black people should not be encouraged 
to remain in white people’s countries, and expect to be 
Governors, Mayors, Congressmen, Judges and industrial 
leaders. We believe that with the rising ambition of the 
Negro, if a country is not provided for him in another 
fifty or one hundred years, there will be a terrible clash.”’ 

We do not agree with the final decision to which either 
of these writers come. On the other hand we believe that 
the two races can live in peace and harmony, and at the 
same time with fairness and justice to both, but in order 
to do this it will be necessary to recognize that segrega- 
tion is indispensable. 

Recent results of Negro migration to the North have 
shown that where they settled in any numbers, it becomes 
necessary for them to live to themselves, to preserve peace. 
It is a striking fact that the most serious race riots have 
occurred in Northern cities like Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago, or border cities, such as Washington and East St. 
Louis. 

In order to maintain satisfactory race relations we must 
recognize from the beginning that segregation should car- 
ry with it justice. The Negro should have separate schools, 
but the buildings for their schools should be just as com- 
fortable and well-equipped as those for white children. 
It is better, and incidentally safer, for both races to have 
separate seats in public conveyances, and separate coaches 
on the railroads. Here again, howeyer, these accommoda- 
tions should have as many comforts and conveniences as 
are provided for white travelers. Not only should this 
be so, but the better class of white people should take an 
interest in seeing that it is the case. In the same way 
housing conditions should be made as good in the Negro 
section, in proportion to the rents as they are in those 


parts of our cities occupied by the white population. We: 
believe that this arrangement can be satisfactorily main- 
tained through the system of inter-racial committees. 
throughout the South now already organized throughout 
many of our cities. It will, however, be impossible to con- 
tinue a condition of peace and friendship unless the more: 
intelligent, and more Christian of the white race recog-. 
nize that the Negro is entitled to justice, and that jus- 
tice can be given him without social intermingling. 

This plan would not necessarily condemn the Negro to 
a continual existence by manual labor. He can organize 
his own banks, department stores, theatres, and other com-— 
mercial, industrial, and recreational activities. When he 
develops ability along these lines, he will certainly find. 
sufficient patronage from his own race to support his am- 
bitions. There are, already, prominent business institu- 
tions that are entirely run by colored people. ‘ 

According to Marcus Garvey, at present a most serious. 
handicap to this plan is the antagonism within the colored 
race itself. He claims that his own downfall was brought. 
about largely because he was too dark a shade in color 
to suit the light mulatto leaders. This position may be- 
due to an over-sensitiveness on his part, but it is well known 
that in Church affiliations the Negroes drift into groups 
that are separated on a strictly color line, and certain con- 
gregations have positively refused to accept the ministra- 
tion of a preacher who was not of a light enough shade to 
be acceptable to the leaders of his flock. 

To sum up, our belief is that the races can live together 
in harmony, and without amalgamation, provided the 
North will recognize the importance of segregation, and 
that it does not. mean injustice; and if the South will 
recognize the importance of justice, in educational and. 
industrial fields, and that justice does not mean any break- 
ing down of the race line or interference with segrega- 
tion. F 

M. 


SHALL WE ALLOW A FURTILE FIELD TO GO TO WASTEP 


The State University is becoming a larger factor in 
civic life every year, as the public school system of the 
country devélops to greater perfection, and recognized rural 
high schools prepare their graduates in ever-increasing 
numbers to move on to State institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

Since this is the case, and since it is acknowledged that 
the services of our church make their appeal far more 
to the educated, and cultured, is it not a vital matter 
that we should be prepared to offer these services under 
proper conditions, and the proper setting to the hundreds 
of young men and women who come from all parts of the 
country in ever-increasing numbers to these centres of 
vigorous young life. 

Such adequate provision by the church is due not only 
to our own Church boys and girls, but for the educational 
value it can have upon the entire student body in giving 
them the opportunity at least to become acquainted with 
our own beautiful liturgy rendered in surroundings, and 
with the musical accompaniment that makes it thoroughly 
inspiring. 

When young people go off to college they are apt to 
sever old ties to a certain extent, and do a little spiritual 
experimenting by drifting into unfamiliar churches. 

A comfortable and attractive chapel, equipped with a 
sweet-toned organ, which will attract a good choir, situated 
near the University grounds, will prevent this kind of 
drifting among our own students, and would at least offer 
an attractive point of contact with the church to thos@ 
who came from without our communion, Fig 

Efforts are now under way to make the proper provi- 
sion for cultivating this important field in, at least, three 


states. 
Episcopalians at the Universities of Illinois, North Caro- 


lina and Virginia are all trying either to enlarge their 
present church buildings or to build new ones. 

This movement wherever it is undertaken has at least 
three things in common. ‘ 

It should either originate, or anyway have a vigorous. 
support within the student body. 

It should be made a subject of appeal and concern to: 
the alumni who are Churchmen, wherever they may now 
be living. 


Lastly, but most important of all, it should be recognized 
as a state-wide, and not merely a diocesan movement, and 
so should be made the object of interest to all the dio- 
ceses within the state in which the University is situ- 
ated. 

The effort in Illinois has already received the approval 
of the Bishops of Quincy, Chicago, and Springfield. It 
also has an organized student committee with its own 


secretary. 

So far we are not aware that the three Bishops in Vir- 
ginia have given the matter their combined attention 
or that this has been done in North Carolina, but there 
can be no doubt that it would, anyway, receive their writ- 
ten approval if presented to them. 

Indeed this whole field seems to us of sufficient im- 
portance to be worthy of some department of the General 
Church, which could act as a clearing house to give in- 
formation, and perhaps suggest plans that. could be ap- 
plied to a greater or less degree in each state. 

Our brethren in the other churches have already recog- 
nized the importance of this field, and the Methodists in 
Illinois have a splendidly equipped church, and social 
center at that University. And the Baptists are preparing 
to build one at Charlottesville, in Virginia. 

M. 
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EVANGELISM-.--THE CHURCH'S NEED 
By the Reverend Ww. JLoarno Clark DD: 


OVE, the greatest thing in the world, is not an intel- 
L lectual concept, nor is it a syllogism. It is an ex- 
perience. 3 

Christianity is not merely a philosophy nor is it an ethic. 
It is a relationship. Not only the relationship of an indi- 
vidual to an institution but the relationship of the indi- 
vidual to a Person. 

Why should the greatest fact in human experience, the 
fact of love as expressed by emotion, be ignored in our 
spiritual relationship? 

Evangelism recognizes the power of the emotional, and 
its primary appeal is not to the reason but to the affection. 
Not to the intellect but to the conscience. 

The great danger in modern religion is the substitution 
of loyalty to an institution in the place of relationship to 
a Person. The substitution of a system for an experience. 
Surely we are justified in demanding that the Christian 
shall have a .conscious experience of his relationship to 
God through Christ Jesus, and, being conscious of this 
relationship be willing to testify concerning it! 

A conscious experience that begets an enthusiasm is the 
supreme need of the Church today. 


I presume we all agree that the work of our Church is 
two-fold. First of all an intensive work and second an ex- 
tensive work. There is no organization in the world that 
will compare with our Church for the development of the 
intensive spiritual life of the individual—that growth in 
Grace and Knowledge that is so essential to the develop- 
ment of Character. 

There is no question that this intensive work of our 
Church so engrosses the minds of many that their only 
thought of the Church is that of an institution for the sole 
purpose of their personal soul culture. We are, as a Church, 
centering upon the intensive development of the spiritual 
life of the individual to such an extent that there is @ 
danger of forgetting our responsibility for the extensive 
work of the Church. Some hold the opinion that the 
Episcopal Church is best represented, not as an evangelis- 
tic agency for the extension of the Kingdom, but as a post- 
graduate course in Religion. 

Some of our clergy and many of our laity apparently 
consider this intensive work as the only duty of the Church 
and concentrate their energies accordingly, contending that 
first of all we stand for “Cultural Religion,’’ that which 
may be looked upon as the norm of Christian experience, 
viz: the entering of the child into the Church through 
Baptism, then Confirmation, the Holy Communion, the 
offices and so on, according to the beautiful arrangement 
of the Book of Common Prayer. We do recognize, of course, 
a second method and responsibility. We must and do re- 
ceive not only children but grown-ups, those who have 
been brought into the Church or attracted to the Church 
from the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian or Congregation- 
al Christian Bodies. We never forget to remind such 
eonverts when they differ from us concerning methods— 
“Yes, but you were brought up a Methodist, etc!”’ 

Our growth is therefore from two sources, the children 
of communicants and the ingathering of those from other 
Christian Bodies. We appear to make but little impres- 
sion upon the mass of our population, nearly sixty per cent 
of whom have no definite religious affiliation. 

How many do we win from the outside? In this respect 
we find our gains are almost nil. We have not prepared 
ourselves to do this particular work by any concerted ac- 
tion, and we may well ask ourselves if it if really possible 
for our Church to become an Evangelistic Church and reach 
the non-churched of our communities. 

I recognize it may be contended that, in a sense, every 
part of our program is Evangelistic—the proclaiming of 
Good News to the world. Through the Church Schools the 
message of the Church, the manifestation of the Love of 
God, is presented in the Christian Nurture Series. Dr. 
Gardner would contend that it is Evangelism to teach, train 
and attract people by giving the Good News through an 
intelligently prepared series of Biblical and Churchly teach- 
ings. Dean Lathrop would contend that it is Evangelism 
to give the Good News through Social Service, but the 
original idea of the New Testament is that Evangelism is 
closely related to preaching—-proclaiming—through the 
spoken word the Good News of Salvation to a lost and sin- 
stricken world; presenting to men the need of Repentance 
and Faith. Presenting the necessity of a decision to be 
reached in the life of the individual that will bring him 
into changed relationship with God through Christ his only 


Saviour. z 
The immediate problem we have in our beloved Church 


is to restore this New Testament idea of Evangelism. We 
have a responsibility through Preaching to so present the 
Gospel of our Divine Lord that it will attract people from 
the outside, the non-churched, and cause them to undergo 
a spiritual change called ‘‘“Repentance unto Life’’—Preach- 
ing directed not so much to the reason as to the emotion, 
the conscience, the will. 

Some would say “that isn’t our job.” If there is anything 
to which we object it is the display of emotion in preach- 
ing. _We are burnt out on this proposition and look upon 
emotionalism as “a spasm of psychological reaction’’; en- 
tirely unworthy and incompatible with the dignity of this 
historic Church. We prefer to express emotionalism in re- 
ligion through gorgeous ritual, beautiful color and elabo- 
rate music. 

Are we not overlooking a sublime fact that our Church 
has been put into the world, not only to train and to love 
our own particular members, but also to make’a strenuous 
effort to reach those who are outside of the Church alto- 
gether? 

Has our Church so entirely lost the spirit of Evangelism 
that it is not in symp&thy with the New Testament method 
of reaching the outsider, but is perfectly willing to go on 
recruiting its strength from the children of its own mem- 
bership and from the select few who are attracted to it, 
but is not willing to make a concerted effort to reach the 
man on the outside? - 

I suggest that we must more intensively direct the at- 
tention of our people, both clergy and laity, to this supreme 
fact, that they have a personal responsibility to God, not 
only to nourish their own souls but also to care for the 
souls of the non-churched, those on the outside, who are 
waiting for an invitation to come in. I further suggest 
that a clear note of Hvangelism be restored to our pulpits 
and a real sense of personal responsibility for the salva- 
tion of others be impressed upon those who occupy our 
pews. 

As a Church we desire to appear so tremendously learned, 
so intellectually up-to-date and so afraid of being undigni- 
fied, that our average member is scared to death to mani- 
fest anything that may witness to our spiritual intensity. 
Let us beware of having the form of godliness without 
the power! 

Pliny tells us that early Christianity spread like a con- 
tagion through Greece and Asia Minor. Spread by personal 
contact, personal work, personal evangelism, personal tes- 
timony. As a Church we have largely lost this power and 
as a result we fail to impress the non-churched; those ‘‘who 
are without God or hope in the world.”’ 

The objective of the Commission on Preaching Missions 
is to formulate plans whereby our Church may reach more: 
effectively, through Evangelism, those who are without God; 
expecting, through prayer and preaching, to bring such 
to repentance, effect their conversion through the Power of 
the Holy Spirit and bring them into full communion and 
fellowship with the Church. Truly a gigantic task, but 
one surely worthy of our highest endeavor. 


The supreme call of Christianity is not to intellectual 
achievement but to Love and to Succor. This naturally 
implies something more than an intellectual appeal. It 
means that you mnst not only believe intelligently but you 
must feel intensely, and a development of that intensive 
feeling is certainly necessary if you are to have that love 
toward your fellowman that is impressed as Compassion 
and expressed in Service. Such an expression will not 
manifest itself in a cold intelligence but in a rapture of 
emotionalism. 

We know that we have passed from Death unto Life. 
How do we know? By a syllogism? No! Because we 
love God and our fellow men. These things are to be re- 
stored to the Church and the Prophet must be recognized 
equally with the Priest, Pastor and Teacher if we would 
have a well-rounded expression of the whole Gospel of our 
Divine Lord, as the full and final solution of the perplex- 
ing problems of this restless twentieth century. 

Our idea in the past has been that a Parochial Mission 
was an appeal to our own people primarily, teaching them 
to observe ‘‘all things I have commanded you,” with an 
especial emphasis upon the “Faith once delivered,’ giving 


to the members of our own flock the opportunity to grow 

in grace and in knowledge. All this and much more is 

blessedly right and proper but is this the whole of our 

responsibility in a Parochial Mission? Where does the 

man outside come in? The fact is he does not come in. 

The man on the outside has been sadly neglected by the 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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WHAT DOES CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP MEAN TO-DAY? 


An Address Made to the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Chicago 
By the Right Reverend Thomas F. Gailor, D. D. 


HE subject I have been asked to speak about today 

‘ is ‘““‘What should Christian citizenship mean in our 

age and time?’’; and to answer this question we must 
understand the character and purposes of our govern- 
ment and our relations to it. 

What is democracy? What does it mean when we speak 
of “government of the people, by the people and for the 
‘people?”’ It sounds very well but what does it imply? 
Well: A real democracy involves two things, viz: (1) A 
government made by the people, and (2) a government 
which shows by its laws and methods of administration a 
recognition of the essential worth of every human being 
—protecting every man, woman and child, and giving each 
and every one a chance to realize its right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

With regard to the first characteristic of democracy 1 
think that our government, as human institutions go, ful- 
fils the condition and it does express the will of the Ameri- 
can people. The people have the power. The government 
is what they make it. 

As for the second characteristic of democracy we have 
not succeeded as well as we should and we are still behind 
some of the nations of the world. We must remember that 
no government which is administered by human beings is 
going to be absolutely perfect; and so we have not been 
able to guarantee to every citizen of the United States 
the full protection of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. But we have done pretty well. 

With all our faults we make bold to say that there is no 
country in the world where a man with average intelli- 
gence, with willingness to work and to save, can do so 
well for himself as these United States. 

I do not think, that there is any real American who 
wants to destroy this system of government or throw the 
Republic out upon some unknown, uncharted sea. We 
have twenty-five hundred years of history behind us with 
the story of all the experiments by which men have tried 
to improve the conditions of human society; and the man, 
today, who is dreaming dreams about the perfectibility of 
human nature and the necessary influence of environment 
on character, and wants to overthrow this government 
and set up some new theoretical social system, is chasing 
rainbows, and worse. 

One things is certain: Human nature is human nature; 
and it is not originally, nor instinctively, nor by evolution, 
unselfish and altruistic, and a popular government is al- 
ways going to reflect the faults as well as the virtues of 
the men and women who cast the votes. Before we can 
-improve or change the character of our government we 
must improve and enlighten, and moralize and spiritualize 
our electorate. The ultimate appeal is to the people. 

Now that means education, and by that I mean not 
merely the education which the children get in schools— 
that is a small part of it—-but the broader education of 
daily life—the ideas, the thoughts, hopes, convictions, fears 
and aspirations, that a man or woman absorbs from the 
work, the business, the recreation—the experience and con- 
tacts of every-day existence. 

It means, in other words, the cultivation of the soul of 
a people; and a people’s soul is not expressed in nor repre- 
sented by the bigness of the cities, the roar of machinery, 
the rapidity of transportation, the size of the crops and 
herds, the produce of its mines and farms—but by their 
sense of responsibility for life, their standards of conduct 
and their love of truth and honor and righteousness. These 
represent the soul of the people, and they will be re- 
flected in their government, -their business, their amuse- 
ments, the habits and customs of society. 

Unfortunately, too many of us, Americans, have been 
so busy thinking about our bodies, that we have almost 
forgotten about our souls. ; ; 

The various and wonderful discoveries and inventions 
of physical science have increased and emphasized the 
comfort, the enjoyment, the value of physical life. Man, 
the animal, has grown to large dimensions and is tempted 
to measure all plans, schemes, movements, successes by 
material results. In fact some people have not only for- 
gotten their souls but openly declare that they have no 
souls; and as for the future life beyond this one, they 
do not trouble themselves thinking about it. Let us eat 
and drink and amuse ourselves, for tomorrow we die. They 
try to justify this mental attitude of indifference to the 
moral and spiritual order by talking glibly about evolu- 
tion—implying, though not actually saying so, that man, 


with all his intellectual, moral and spiritual aspirations 
and longings, is only a natural, casual, accidental result 
of the collision of atoms—that this world, with all the rea- 
son shot through it, is the result of blind, irrational, pur- 
poseless chance; and we men and women are mere vanish- 
ing embroidery on the landscape like the trees and flow- 
ers. j ; 
We had better face the fact that this is a real cult—a ~ 
kind of new religion—with some popular modern propa- 
gandists. They write ‘Outlines of History” to prove it, 
and it is the underlying assumption of a lot of the widely 
read literature of the day. It’s a sort of atmosphere that 
one breathes unconsciously—a clammy kind of atmos- 
phere, stupefying and deadly, but it is hard to analyze. 
It is simply the vogue of the mere intellectual and that 
means with them the mere material, and that means the 
selfish and godless interpretation of human life. It has 
its effect upon professional education, upon society, upon 
industry and upon government. 
_ In the sphere of professional education it has virtually 
eliminated discipline. Young people must not be con- 
trolled, they must have free outlet for their natural im- 
pulses; they must not be instructed and taught what stand- 
ards of life and thought they ought to admire and follow, 
but they must be left free to choose for themselves, and 
the calamitous results of this laisser fair philosophy are 
seen in mob violence, scientifically conceived and conducted 
crime, unblushing vice, and contempt for law. Some of our 
modern educational theorists would like to standardize all 
education and put it upon an industrial plane. and turn 
all our colleges into machine-shops and laboratories. And 
why not? If success in life means nothing more than get- 
ting what you can of the comfort and amusement that 
is at hand right here and now, why ‘not be trained for 
this business? The whole scene—they call it a game any- 
how—a game for high stakes, for material power. The 
workman plays it; the capitalist plays it, and it is a great 
a thrilling and absorbing game, and the subtle indirections 
and base dishonesties and clever cruelties flourish and win 
out. Government, Industry, Society—what a tremendous, 
exciting, heart-breaking game for stakes! The materialis- 
tic, scientific, machine-world—the world without moral or 
spiritual values, without thought of the eternal realities 
without hope for the future, without God to save and bless: 


“Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


No wonder that Mr. Henry Adams and Mr. Frederick Har- 
rison despair of any future for humanity. No wonder that 
a dying philosopher said the other day: “It is a mean 
world, peopled by a mean race.” : 
* * * * * 
Of course the American people as a whole are not going 
to be humbugged by this philosophy—which, after all, is 
two thousand years old—hoary with age and blasted with 
failure. The Greek democracy tried it and died. The Ve- 
netian Republic tried it and you remember Ruskin’s de- 
scription of the figure on the Ducal Palace: It is the 
figure of an old woman with a veil over her forehead and 
a bag of money in each hand. The throat is made up of 
sinews with skinny channels deep between them. The fea- 
tures hunger-bitten. The eyes hollow. The look glaring 
and intense. Speaking forever of that love of material 
wealth, that avarice, which ate the heart out of the great 
Republic of the Middle Ages—the Queen of the Adriatic 
Sea. 
bo * * * ok ° 
And we rejoice today, that there is a strong reaction 
against this mechanical theory of human life and work 
Rich men who have sueceeded in the great game are mak- 
ing atonement by founding institutions for the public wel- 
fare; but best of all and surest of all, professing Chris- 
tians are awakening to a sense of the danger that threatens 
us—that threatens our very existence as a nation. And why 
did not the Great War teach us the madness of this ma- 
terialism? Germany exploited this machine theory of the 
universe to the limit and built up a combination of physi- 
cal forces, never before equalled. The other nations were 
following in her wake. As Mr. Clutton Brock said: We 
were as big fools as the Germans and believed in the ma- 
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chine and trusted the machinery and had almost forgotten 
the Supreme Will behind the machine. And then the will 
of man, the reflection and agent of the will, the will to 
righteousness and truth and justice, rose up and asserted 
itself and smashed the machine to piéces. And so we no 
longer talk about the ‘“‘survival of the fittest,”’ when we 
tell of the boys who died in France. We did not survive 
because we are fittest. They did not die because they were 
less fit. No indeed. They were the men. They had the 
manhood. They exempilfied the finest, truest law of all 
human nobleness, the sacrifice of self for a Great Cause 
—a law that shines from the Cross of Jesus Christ and 
discredits and repudiates forever, the mere mechanical, the 


mere scientific interpretation of God’s world. 

My friends, what does Christian citizenship mean today? 
It means the voluntary surrender of private and individual 
aims and profit to the common good. It means fellowship 
and brotherhood and helpful sympathy to strangers within 
our gates. It means the breaking down of the barriers of 
race and class and section in the service of our country, 
and the love of humanity that overleaps all boundaries of 
national pride and prejudice, and accepts the obligation 
of service to all mankind. 

It means finally the democracy of the willing heart and 
the outstretched hand, faith in God, faith in our fellow- 
men, faith in the future of our country. 


THE CHURCH’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE LABOR PROBLEM 
By the Very Reverend Robert K. Massie 


‘ 


hope. The Church has not always made that fact 
plain in times past. Too often has the Church 
stressed the fact that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the 


| ESUS CHRIST is the world’s need and the world’s 


individual. True, He is a personal Saviour, a personal 
Master, but I want now to emphasize this fact: that He 
is the Saviour of the World, and of Society. And the 


Church must proclaim His principles as dominant in all 
human relations. That man is not a Christian who wor- 
ships devoutly in the Church and then acts unfairly towards 
his employee; neither is that man a Christian who worships 
devoutly in his Church and then acts unfairly towards 
his employer. Until you take your religion into your of- 
fice, into your shop, into your factory, it is not the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. Therefore, it is the task of the 
Chureh to hold up Christ and give His message to the 
world today. 


The minister is not an industrial expert. He should 
not attempt to promulgate plans or define relationships, 
he must ever be a spiritual expert. He knows, or should 
know, the principles that should underlie these relation- 
ships and practices. By these principles only can we find 
adjustment. 


wo 


N 


The Old Way. 


Let us look at the old way, the old relationships. The 
old idea was to get just as much as possible, and to give 
just as little as possible. Get all you can—give what you 
must, no more. Production, efficiency; and if in the pro- 
duction, men and women were crippled, and bent, and 
broken, produce. ‘‘Put money in thy purse,” said Iago, the 
wickedest of Shakespeare’s tharacters. “Put money in 
thy purse’! How ? That was nothing. I am not de- 
nouncing the capitalist. I am not denouncing the em- 
ployers. I am only saying that the old method was to 
get as much as possible and to give as little as possible. 
And the old idea of the employe was to get all he could 
of wages, and to give just as little as possible in work 
and service. This is warfare, nothing else. That idea 
IT denounce as fundamentally wrong. It is the idea of “‘I 
get all I can from you, and you get all you can from me,” 
and the stronger wins—the unscrupulous survives. This 
is the wrong conception, whether you employ one man, or 
thousands of men, whether you employ one woman to cook 
your meals, or thousands in your factories, I here affirm 
that the Church’s contribution to the Labor Problem is to 
emphasize the fact that service not greed; that cooperation, 
not warfare, that good will, not hate, is the underlying 
and eternal principle of the relationship between the em- 
ployer and the employee. This was the law offered by 
the Lord of all life when He said, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

This principle is a practical one and can be applied. It 
will bring justice between man and man. Not charity, but 
justice. We are to produce the world’s wealth in one way 
or another. How to produce the most is only a part of 
the problem. How to distribute it is another question. 
And there is still the rest of the problem, How to develop 
the man that produces the wealth. Not simply things, but 
men and women. Our question is not only how to pro- 
duce abundantly, how to distribute fairly, but most im- 
portant of all, how to develop character in men and women 

in the process. This is the goal of humanity and of the 
individual. And men and women will not be developed un- 
der the law of grabbing, of keeping, of holding. Some 
will say that such a principle as that of the Golden Rule 
in business will result in this, that ‘I claim nothing, and 
the other man gets its all.” No, it means that when you 
substitute the law of cooperation and good will for the 
law of warfare and of hate, you produce more wealth, 
you distribute more fairly, and you develop men and 


women aS you produce. This is the religion that Jesus 
Christ carried into all the relations of life. Men are 
too content with being reasonably honest in business, with 
being kind to their families, fairly regular in church ser- 
vice. This to some, is sufficient. No, there must be a re- 
ordering of all life in the light of the principles of Jesus. 

The sources of wealth are four, and all are necessary and 
are dependent on each other. The earth with all its re- 
sources; labor, which should always be dignified because 
Jesus labored at a carpenter’s bench, and said “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work’; capital, or stored up 
wealth, which is absolutely necessary to human welfare and 
human society. The fourth source is often forgotten. There 
must be management to conduct the enterprises of busi- 
ness. The problem is to produce abundantly, to distribute 
fairly and to develop men. And as His servant, I declare 
that the law of human life is not as the Devil stated on 
the mountain top, when he said, ‘‘All these things are 
mine,’ by the law of greed and lust and cruelty and sin. 
This is the devil’s lie. Our Lord said, ‘‘Thine is the 
Kingdom and the power and the glory.’’ And, ‘“‘Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’”’ And many men are coming to realize that the 
methods of greed and warfare and suspicion are the devil’s 
law, and are substituting for them the law of kindness 
and. cooperation and good will, which is the law of 
Christ. 


The New Way. 


The laborer is asking for a steady job. The nightmare of 
labor is unemployment. The laborer is asking for ade- 
quate wages. He wants a voice and share in the business. 
He wants a chance ta rise and to develop himself. And what 
does Capital want? A safe industry, a sure investment, 
the welfare and the expansion of the work. These things 
can be obtained, they can be adjusted by the Christian 
law, never by the devil’s law. The old theory that ‘‘men 
are like hogs around a trough’’ and the more each gets, 
the less there is for others, is not a true theory of life; 
but only as we work together, as we trust each other, not 
distrust; as we love, not hate, will we find the solution 
of this problem. There are in America today more than 
a thousand firms, some of them employing thousands of 
men and women, which have begun to apply this principle, 
in part at least, and have taken the laborer into a voice 
in the management. The employee has something to say 
concerning his work, his wages and his hours. And this 
is being successfully done. The Steel Corporation, after 
stating every reason why they could not abolish the twelve- 
hour day, did abolish it. Not because labor demanded it, 
but because the spirit of Christianity is permeating hu- 
man life, and society demanded it. His spirit, His life 
is growing in power. 

A firm in Cincinnati four years ago deliberately and sys- 
tematically adopted the Golden Rule in business. The 
Arthur Nash Company. An industrial miracle! In ex- 
cerpts from lectures delivered at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mr. Nash said, ‘In less 
than five years, we have seen the acceptance of a great 
spiritual principle, an honest endeavor to apply it to all 
the working relations of life.” 

The thing the Christian Church needs to do today is to 
apply in its pulpit and its pew the law of Christ as the 
law of life and to show to the world that this is the only 
satisfactory rule of life. It will guide the relations of 
parent and child in the home, of men in the world of 
business, of employer and employee. It will guide capital 
and labor in all their relations. It will conserve human 
society and develop character, because the Master of all 
life has said, ‘‘Whatsoever we would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them,’ and we know that His 
word is truth. 
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Christianity and the Community | 


Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


The Rev. R. Cary Montague, Editor. 


PEACE OR DESTRUCTION. 


There was a time when in the course of a misunder- 
standing between two great nations the issue might become 
so acute that it would be a question of peace or war. That 
time has passed. There will never be another question 
of peace or war. In the future if it is not peace it will be 
destruction. To quote the words of one who is informed 
by reason of expert knowledge: “It won’t be war at all, 
but just suicide for all of our people, and for all of the 
other people. No man’s land which was two hundred 
yards wide in the last war, will be three hundred miles 
wide in the next war, but the plans contemplate annihila- 
tion far beyond No Man’s Land. Working and living under- 
ground will be the only expedient by which the population 
of city or country will have any chance at all to remain 
alive. That would be only temporary protection against 
starvation, for crops cannot be raised underground, and 
of course the new gases will kill.all plants as well as human 
lives.” 

It was no mere peace propagandist who made this state- 
ment, but a member of the British Military Aviation staff. 

Scrapping battleships is going to bring us but little 
nearer to universal peace when new war plans contem- 
plate that much of the long-distance work of devastation 
shall be done by big dirigibles that are capable of carrying 
their own supplies of explosives and poison gases, and also 
flocks of airplanes that may be launched from them to 
carry destruction in all directions. 

Even in the last war, when at its beginning fighting 
in the air was altogether experimental, before its conclusion 
the Allies had planned attacks upon the city of Mannheim 
which included a bombardment of that place by four hun- 
dred airplanes, three times a day and twice in the course 
of the night until it was destroyed. 


According to Charles A. Selden, who writes for the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, France could put 2,400 fighting air- 
planes into the air in a few days, and England is building 
to catch up with her neighbor across the channel. As yet 
the development of this form of armament in competi- 
tion with other governments has not become a definite 
policy, but unless vigorous and practical steps are soon 
taken for another disarmament conference which shall in- 
clude the air as well as the sea, the race for supremacy 
will begin in earnest, and will take the place of the former 
competition in naval armament, which was checked by 
the Washington conference. 

It is rapidly becoming not only good religion, but good 
economy to be a pacifist. Expenditures for destructive ma- 
chinery in the past will be as nothing to those of the 
future, if competition in the air is allowed permanently 
to set in, and the destruction wrought if two great powers 
cannot adjust their differences peaceably will be beyond all 
words to describe. 


IN JUSTICE TO WEST VIRGINIA. 


Exception has been taken to a short article which we 
published two weeks ago, and had taken from the Survey. 
It is our desire to be perfectly fair, both in news and 
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editorial, and we therefore publish herewith the following 
letter: 
September 24, 19228. 


Editor of the Southern Churchman, 


Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Sir: 


In your issue of September 22 in the department headed 
“Christianity and the Community” appears an article taken 
from “The Survey,” headed ‘“‘The Way They Do It in West 
Virginia.’”’ This article is so full of misrepresentations ~ 
that I feel it my duty as a citizen of one of the Southern 
Counties of West Virginia to write you in regard to it. 


In the first place the article states ‘“‘and the murders 
on the courthouse steps at Welch are after two years still 
unpunished.” This is a serious charge and, if true, would 
be a disgrace to McDowell County, of which Welch is the 
county seat. I presume that by the ‘‘murders’”’ the article 
refers to the killing of Sid Hatfield and Ed Chambers. 
If you will examine the records of this county you will 
find that the men who killed Hatfield and Chambers were 
indicted, tried and acquitted. In their trial the Prosecuting 
Attorney of this county was assisted by the very able coun- 
sel of the United Mine Workers of America. The jury in 
this case was composed of twelve men who will compare 
favorably with any jury to be found elsewhere in this coun- 
try. It, therefore, seems out of place for a Christian 
paper to refer to men as murderers when they have been 
tried and acquitted in accordance with the laws of this 
state and the Constitution of the United States. 


The article further states, ‘‘The test meeting held by 
the American Civil Liberty Union at Logan (see The Sur- 
vey, April 15, 1923) and the grim report recently rendered 
by the civil liberties committee to the Federal Coal Com- 
mission, have directed the flickering attention of the out- 
side public to the lawlessness of the Southern counties.” 
As McDowell County is one of the Southern Counties of 
West Virginia, and as the article has already referred to 
its county seat, I presume that McDowell County is in- 
cluded in this statement. Have you, Mr. Editor, ever 
been in McDowell County? Have you ever been in Welch? 
If you have not, I invite you to come to as law-abiding 
community in which it has ever been my good fortune to 
live. I have lived here six years and in that time I have 
not considered it necessary to lock either my back or front 
door. Can you say the same for the community in which 
you live? There have been no labor troubles in McDowell 
County for twenty-five years, and it is a county whose 


only business is that of mining coal. Its people are in- 


dustrious; there is no poverty here; the miners are a 


contented lot of people who have had patriotism enough 
to work and not strike. 


I do not know whether you know anything about the 
American Civil Liberties Union, but since your department 
has the subheading “Thy Kingdom Come on Earth” I take 
it you do not, for when Christ’s Kingdom comes, God 
forbid that the American Civil Liberties Union will ever 
have anything to do with its government. 


Very truly yours, 


J. RANDOLPH TUCKER. 


The Survey is an organ recognized as an authority by 
ell social workers, and usually is thoroughly well, and 
accurately informed, hence we thought it safe to quote 
this magazine. On the other hand we have every reason 
to believe in the sincerity and honesty of our correspondent 


whem we quote above. 
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INSPIRING SERVICES MARK BISHOP FREEMAN'S 
CONSECRATION 


Churchmen ever held in Washington and in all the 

solemn beauty of the ritual of the Church, Dr. James E. 
Freeman was consecrated third Bishop of Washington at 
Epiphany Church on September 29, the feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels Day. 

The service was begun at ten-thirty, but long before 
the appointed hour, those holding cards of admission were 
being quietly ushered to the seats assigned them. On 
account of the limited space in Epiphany Church, com- 
pared to the demand for admission, it was necessary to 
require cards of admission from all who came. Some of 
these were members of Epiphany Parish, Diocesan 
officers, visitors from Minneapolis and Yonkers, Dr. Free- 
man’s former parish homes; representatives of organiza- 
tions in Washington cooperating for the common good, 
distinguished representatives of the government, includ- 
ing Secretary Hughes, Chief Justice Taft, Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson and General Pershing. 

Immediately preceding the service the organ was played 
by Stanley R. Avery, who was former organist at Yonk- 
ers when Bishop Freeman was rector there and followed 
him to Minneapolis. The Veni Creator Spiritus was used 
here as a theme. 

The procession, which escorted the Bishop-elect from 
the parish hall to the church numbered about six hundred, 
led by the choir of Epiphany Church, singing in unison the 
ancient Litany of the Church, “Jesus With Thy Church 
Abide.” The order of the procession was as follows: 

A vested crucifer bearing the Sinai Cross, the choir, Dr. 
George Fiske Dudley, master of ceremonies, the students 
of the Virginia Theological Seminary, lay delegates of the 
Diocesan Convention of Washington, lay members of the 
Cathedral Council, lay readers, the vestries of the Church 
of the Epiphany, St. Andrew’s Church, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, all of which Dr. Freeman 
once served as rector. Following these came the visiting 
clergy in order of their ordination, the faculty of the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, the clergy of Washington, the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese of Maryland, the 
mother Diocese, the National Council, the deputies of the 
Provincial Synod, the deputies to the General Convention, 
the mace bearer, the Cathedral Chapter, the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Diocese and the readers of the testimonials. 
Visiting Bishops, other than the consecrators were next in 
order, followed by Dr. Freeman, vested with his rochet 
and attended by his presbyters, the Rev. Dr. Henry R. 
Freeman, his brother; and the Rev. Dr. Herbert Scott 
Smith. Following these were the consecrators, Bishops 
Gailor of Tennessee, Lawrence of Massachusetts and Mur- 
ray of Maryland. The service beginning with the com- 
munion service was said in exact accordance with the 
form of consecrating a bishop ag found in the Book of 
Common Prayer. The Litany was read by Bishop Cook 
of Delaware, and the Presenters were the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
S. Lloyd, D. D., of New York, and the Rt. Rev. Nathaniel 
S. Thomas, D. D., Bishop of Wyoming. Testimonials were 
read as follows: The certificate of election by the Hon. 
Blair Lee, the Canonical Testimonial by Dr. A. R. Shands, 
Certificate of Ordinations by the Rev. George F. Nelson, 
D. D., who had been present at the ordination of Dr. Free- 
man, both as deacon and priest; the commission to con- 
secrate by the Rev. Charles L. Pardee, D. D., the consent 
of the Standing Committees by the Rev. George F. Dudley, 
D. D., and the consent of the Bishops by the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Cabell Brown, D. D., Bishop of Virginia. 

The varied colors found in the hoods worn by the clergy, 
the special gowns worn by the lay members of the Ca- 
thedral Chapter and robes worn by the twenty-four bishops 
in the procession formed an impressive and colorful scene, 
which was added to by the presence of the prelates of 
the Orthodox Eastern Churches. Among these distinguished 
clergy were Archbishop Alexander, Metropolitan of North 
and South America; Archbishop Pantoleimon, Bishop of 
Jerusalem; Archbishop Aftimios, of the Syrian Church of 
America; Archbishop Platon, of the Russian Church and 
Bishop Hodur, of the National Church of Poland (old 
Catholic), robed in their black hoods and gowns and carry- 
ing the long golden jeweled staff of their office. The ser- 
mon of the occasion was preached by the Rt. Rev. William 
T, Manning, D. D., D. C. L., Bishop of New York. In a 
strong and stirring fashion, he reminded his hearers of the 
historic importance of the office of Bishop, coming down 
in direct Apostolic succession, of the supreme duty of Bish- 
ops and all preachers to preach the pure gospel of Christ, 
to preach a Person, and not a doctrine, and that Person 


I: the presence of one of the largest gatherings of 


none other than Our Lord Jesus Christ; to preach “not some 
esoteric intellectual discussion of the Christian religion re- 
duced, rationalized and denatured, but the Gospel which 
has the Cross at its center.” He referred to the Bishops 
as “Hvangelists, Teachers, Witnesses of Jesus Christ and 
preachers of the Gospel.’’ 

_ Turning directly toward Dr. Freeman, who sat between 
his two presbyters and directly in front of his aged mother, 
Bishop Manning delivered a personal charge to Dr. Free- 
man, who remained standing as he listened to the stirring 
and searching words of the preacher. 

At the time of the consecration, eight Bishops laid thein 
hands upon the head of Dr. Freeman, who knelt in their 
midst ana listened to their words. The Bible, ring and 
cross, were then delivered to him, all the gifts of Epiphany 
Parish. 

Immediately after the service, about five hundred men, 
including the clergy of the Diocese of Washington, lay 
delegates to the last Diocesan Convention, visiting clergy- 
nen and laymen and all Bishops who were in Washington 
for the service, were entertained at luncheon at the City 
Club by the vestry of Epiphany Church. General Lejeune 
of the Marine Corps acted as toastmaster and speeches 
were made by several visiting Bishops, Dr. Freeman, a 
brother cf the Bishop, Bishop Freeman, and Dr. George 
F. Nelson. Mr. Dimon, of St. Andrew’s Church and Presi- 
dent or the Pastors’ Federation in Washington, read a 
resolution from that organization, wishing the new Bishop 
of Washington Godspeed in his great work and pledging 
the support of the members of the Federation. 

Another gathering incident to the consecration services, 
was the reception held at the Corcoran Art Gallery Satur- 
day evening, when all the Church people of Washington 
were given an opportunity to meet Bishop and Mrs. Free- 
man. 


The Open Air Service. 


Unique, however and perhaps unequalled anywhere for 
a service of its kind was the great open-air service: held 
on Mt. St. Alban in the Cathedral Close on Sunday after- 
noon. .People of all creeds and Church relationships had 
been looking forward to and planning for this service for 
weeks and with every detail of arrangement carefully 
taken care of, the service was one never to be forgotten 
by those who were present. At the appointed hour the 
Army Band, secured through the courtesy of the Secre- 
tary of War, played in the distance a portion of the Hymn of 
Praise and this was followed by the Processional, “‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers!’”’ The choir was composed of all male 
choirs of the Diocese and scattered through the congrega- 
tion were two hundred and fifty women taken from the 
mixed choirs to stimulate congregational singing. All of 
the music was under the direction of Mr. Edgar Priest, 
Cathedral Organist. In the procession were students from 
the Virginia Theological Seminary, students of St. Albans’ 
School for Boys, the Cathedral Chapter, prelates of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church, clergy of Washington, and Bish- 
ops Rhinelander, Gravatt, Horner and Freeman. Knights 
Templar, in a body, were seated in special seats assigned 
to them as were also clergy of other denominations in 
Washington, who were especially invited for the occasion. 
The procession, led by the crucifer, bearing a cross, con- 
tained three flags—the Diocesan flag, the Cathedral flag 
and the American flag. A large cross of red dahlias stood 
at the back of the improvised chancel, where the clergy 
and Bishops were seated 

After the service Dean Bratenahl made several an- 
nouncements and read two messages which were of the 
keenest interest to all. The one from President Coolidge, 
expressing his regret at his inability to attend the service 
and expressing his appreciation of the work of the Church 
and especially of the Cathedral undertaking in Washing- 
ton, closed with the following statement which 
Bishop Freeman referred to as epigrammatic and signifi- 
cant, especially coming from the Chief Magistrate of the 
country, “The strength of a country is the strength of its 
religious conviction.”’ 

A message from Woodrow Wilson, in which he regretted 
his enforced absence, congratulated Bishop Freeman in his 
position of larger and greater responsibilities and empha- 
sized the need of religion for all, saying that the hope of 
America is to be found in the way which leads to Christ. 

General Pershing, whose name was on the program 
as one of the speakers, was unable to be present, and in 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
THE FORTIETH BIRTHDAY 


By John 


ROM England, China, India, and all parts of the 

United States, members of the Brotherhood of St, An- 

drew gathered in Chicago, to spend the days from 
September 19 to 23, in considering the activities of the 
organization in the forwarding of Christ’s Kingdom among 
men, and to renew their fraternity and their inspiration. 

For the third time the University of Chicago extended 
its hospitality to the Brotherhood, meetings being held in 
Mandel Hall, the Theatre, and in various committee rooms, 
while the delegates were comfortably housed in the Uni- 
versity dormitories and fraternity houses. 

One naturally refers to it as a ‘“‘Convention,’’ but in 
reality it was two conventions, for the Junior Brotherhood, 
with more than two hundred boys, conducted splendidly 
helpful and stimulating sessions of their own, considering 
the question of leadership, and the things that boys can 
do to bring other boys to a personal knowledge of the 
Master. 


It would be impossible, in several entire issues of the 
Southern Churchman, to print the whole proceedings, or 
even a representative number of the splendid addresses 
made during the five-day period. So we shall merely touch 
on a few of the things said and done, not the bright spots, 
or the high lights, for there were none; the entire con- 
vention was on such a lofty spiritual and intellectual plane 
that anything that may be abstracted from the whole, is 
merely representative. 


With splendid hospitality, the Diocese of Chicago cared 
for its visitors, and a beautiful expression of this welcome 
was given in Bishop Anderson’s address at the opening 
session. 

The Hon. Franklin Spencer Edmonds, of Pennsylvania, 
was Chairman of the Convention, and, in accepting the 
office, he stated that this was to be a “giving and getting 
Convention’’—a place where the men who gave the most 
would receive the most. 

Following Bishop Anderson and Mr. Edmonds, the Very 
Rey. J. P. D. Llwyd, D. D., of Halifax, spoke on the Vision 
of Service. Dean Llwyd said that ‘“‘To lead your brother 
to the conviction that the Church of Christ is the true 
home of his spiritual life is a mission that will quench 
the thirst of man for a fuller life, and ease the thousands 
who realize that both they and the world need a lifting 
power, yet are unable to articulate or to define it in words. 

Thousands of men in the street are seeking something, 
realizing that they and the world need a lifting .power. 
It is the Churchman’s mission to satisfy this craving.” 

At the opening of the Junior Convention, Dean Llwyd 
spoke on Unshackling Youth, outlining the possibilities of 
freedom to think and work, the freedom that is in Christ 
Jesus; and Joe McCulley, Brotherhood worker in Canadian 
colleges, spoke about what the boys of the Church may 
regard as their specific work, influence exerted more through 
example, “Speaking Louder Than with Words.’’ 

Dr. Butler, of the University of Chicago, spoke at the 
morning session of the Seniors, repudiating the prevalent 
opinion that educational institutions are teaching that sci- 
ence and religion are opposed. The Rt. Rev. Sheldon M. 
Griswold, Suffragan Bishop of Chicago, extended a wel- 
come to the Diocese, and urged the promotion and exten- 
sion of lay work in the Church. 

Dr. William S. Sturgis, of the National Council, opened 
a series of addresses on the Church’s Purpose. 

In the afternoon Mr. Alfred Newbery, also of the Na- 

tional Church organization, spoke on Social Service. ‘“‘The 
industrial question,’’ said Mr. Newbery, “is not whether 
capital and labor shall triumph, it is not even a question 
of hours and pay. It is a question of what motives shall 
triumph. It is your and my high opportunity to focus 
Christian principles on the situation. We can bring em- 
ployers and employees to discuss the broad issues, to make 
contribution of expert knowledge to the situation, and do 
it in an atmosphere of service, for which the Church stands. 
Mr. Newbery outlined the Church’s program, referring 
to The Story of the Program, and dared the men to read 
it! 
: At the Junior session Coach Alonzo A. Stagg, director of 
athletics at the University of. Chicago, pleaded for clean 
youth, square moral aggressiveness, the same qualities in 
Christian work that bring success in athletics. 

“Johnny Fred,’ the Indian boy, known throughout the 
Church as the companion of Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, 
enoke of his intention to fit himself in this country to re- 


W. Irwin 


turn to his own people, and do missionary work for the 
Church. 

Mr. John H. Frizzell, new Brotherhood Field Secretary, 
addressed the Seniors on the subject ‘“‘Consecration of the 
Mind as an Essential of Cooperation, pleading for a whole 
consecration to the work of Christ. ‘Can we satisfy our- 
selves that we are giving every power we possess to the 
extension of Christ’s Kingdom?”’ 

The General Secretary of the Brotherhood in Canada, 
Mr. H. A. Mowat, of Toronto, outlined the business and 
the opportunity of the Brotherhood, emphasizing the need 
of lay work in colleges and universities, 

Mr. G. Frank Shelby, General Secretary in the United 
States, spoke on the opportunities for cooperation in the 
Cause of Christ, and conducted a stirring conference on 
the subject. 

Familiarly known as the ‘“‘King of England,” Mr. George 
Anthony King, head of the Brotherhood in England, pre- 
sided at the Thursday evening gathering. The Christian 
principle as an arbiter, a purveyor of spiritual, social and 
economic health ‘and an influence in the perpetuation of 
brotherhood in all lands, was laid before the meeting in 
a most impressive manner. 

“We might as well quit,’ said Mr. Edward H. Bonsall, 
President of the Brotherhood in the United States, unless 
the men of the Church awaken to the need of cooperation 
and are inspired to offer themselves as cooperating units 
in making Christ’s army function as the vital force which 
God intended it to be.” 

Dr. Samuel L. Joshi, of Baroda College, University of 
Bombay, India, was the first speaker on Thursday evening. 
His theme was the giving of our best, illustrated by an 
outline of the history of his own people, who gave the 
world their best, Buddhism, and now are eagerly accepting 
our buest, Christianity. Dr. Patton of National Council, out- 
lined the obligation of parishes and dioceses, to support the 
Program of the Church, developed and adopted by their 
representatives in General Convention. 

At the boys’ meeting the Rev. E, J. Bonsall, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, spoke on the elements of Christianity for a 
boy. ‘“‘You must cultivate power to choose the hard right 
from the easy wrong. It must be a personal decision. You 
must work out a faith in the Saviour through a real knowl- 
edge of prayer, a real searching of the New Testament 
story, a real passion for and love of others.” 

Friday morning, after attendance at the Holy Commun- 
ion, both Conventions assembled. Mr. Shelby presented 
the Annual Report of the National Council. The Juniors 
having joined the Seniors, Mr. John H. Frizzell spoke on 
“The Boy, the Church’s Greatest Potential Asset.” 

Mr. Frizzell places the blame for the waywardness of 
youth today, upon the fathers. The obligation to give 
the boys a square deal, to be their friends, to help them 
meet the difficulties of adolescence, to abandon a policy of 
government by ‘“‘dont’s’” was clearly depicted. ‘‘The more 
I see of fathers, including myself,’ said the speaker, “the 
more readily I can understand how difficult it is for the 
younger generation to keep the fifth Commandment.”’ 

Response to Mr. Frizzell’s address was made by boys 
from Canada, Alaska and India. The session closed with 
noon-day prayer and Dr. Sturgis’ second address, “Do You 
Believe in the Church’s Mission?”’ 


Following an afternoon conference on the Challenge © 


of the Junior Brotherhood to the Men of the Church, the 
evening session of Friday opened with an address by Mr. 
H. D. W. English, of Pittsburgh, former National President 
of the Brotherhood, on Giving the Youth of the Church 
a Square Deal. Mr. English voiced the opinion that the 
reason for increase in crime, is that the universal Church 
has lost its religious influence in the home. 

Dr. Bell, President of St. Stephen’s College, asserted that 
the American educational system is admirably designed for 
everything except the imparting of a sense of dignity, and 
that it could not function in this respect because it has to 
be run on the basis of the world only. Youth today is 
unhappy, and spends its time in a feverish and hectic 
search for pleasure and distraction. Why? Because it 
has been deprived of the things that would give conscious- 
ness of their purpose in this world. The Church in this 
situation might well devote major attention to spiritual 
education. That is its main business. Indeed, it is its 
only business. It is fine to support missions, to teach the 
heathen, but that will not answer for a substitute for 
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teaching our Own up-growing children at home. The only 
way to teach a boy religion is to live with him, on a re- 


‘ligious basis.’’ 


Discussing the same topic, Bishop Johnson, of Colorado, 
took for his illustration the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
He said that this parable was Christ’s contribution to the 
world’s psychology, and that there is nothing in the ‘New 
Psychology,’’ of which we hear so much, that was not told 
by Our Lord two thousand years ago.” 

“Successful men today,” said Bishop Johnson,” are the 
sons of godly mothers and fathers, or they had a boyhood 
friend who was a follower of Christ. 

“What kind of a home is the Church? Does it exist 
for the children, or are they relegated to the basement, 
while the parents enjoy the luxuries of stained glass, pipe 
organ and celestial choir?” It is no accident, but a para- 
ble, that so many churches have stowed away the chil- 
dren in dark corners, and given them a nickel each on 
which to run the establishment.”’ 

On Saturday morning a conference was held on the 
subject of Family Prayer, conducted by Mr. Warren Hires 
Turner, of Philadelphia. ‘‘As prayer is the soul of re- 
ligion,’’ Mr. Turner said, ‘“‘so family prayer is the soul of 
the religious life of the Church and of the home. Think 
of prayer as conversation with God, and also God’s oppor- 
tunity to approach us. Family prayer is the most natural 
thing in the world. Churchmen must meet the challenge 
of service by introducing this means of communion with 
God. The Brotherhood urges that religious contacts with 
Christ be made.’’ Mr. Turner explained the Brotherhood’s 
plan of ‘Associate Membership in the Church School,” 
as a productive means of introducing family prayer, and 
a general discussion of methods followed. Mention was 
made of the new Brotherhood Manual of Family Prayer 
and Church Calendar, the 1924 edition of which was ex- 
hibited at the Convention. 

On Saturday, too, Dr, Sturgis delivered to a joint meet- 
ing of men and boys his final talk, ‘‘Christ’s Standard of 
Service—Are You Measuring Up to It?’’ He urged that 
the work of the Lord be made our first consideration, with 
all other things as merely incidental. 

In the afternoon a pilgrimage was made to the Memo- 
rial Chapel to the late James L. Houghteling, founder of 
the Brotherhood, in St. James’ Church, and then to St 
Chrysostom’s Church, where a memorial service was held 
with Mr. George Anthony King, the Rev. Floyd W. Tom: 
kins, D. D., and Mr. B. F. Finney as the speakers. 

In the evening, a service of preparation for the Holy 
Communion was held in St. Paul’s Church, the Very Rev. 
D. T. Owen in charge. Sunday morning the great corporate 
communion of the whole convention was held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Bishop Anderson being the celebrant. 

At the eleven o’clock services in many churches, Broth- 
erhood officers and secretaries were the speakers. 


Sunday afternoon a great mass meeting was held, Mr. 
Bonsall presiding, and with Mr. Herbert S. Houston, of 
New York, Dean Sherman, of Toronto, and Bishop Gailor 
as the speakers. Mr. Houston decried the policy of isola- 


tion for America, and claimed that it is our duty to emu- 
late the Good Samaritan, and not pass by on the other 
side. He quoted Senator Smoot as saying that we were 
lucky to be out of the “European mess.” “Would Christ 
have used such an excuse for staying out,’ said Mr. Hous- 
ton; “would He not have considered the fact that it is a 
‘mess,’ the best of all reasons for going in, and lending 
our aid in bringing order out of chaos?” 

Bishop Gailor’s address on Christian Citizenship de- 
scribed his subject as the democracy of the willing heart 
and the outstretched hand, faith in God and in fellow 
man, and in the future of the country. 

Bishop Gailoz closed with a stirring appeal for educa- 
tion of youth along lines that will turn them toward God. 

The farewell meeting was held in Mandel Hall Sunday 
evening, with every seat occupied. Mr. Bonsall presided, 
and introduced Bishop Anderson, who took as his subject, 
“Our Marching Orders.’’ He established the fact that our 
orders should come from but one source, Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and urged that we look upon religion as a real 
spiritual experience. His charge to the Brotherhood was 
in these words: “If you want to get at the heart of re- 
ligion, make it a matter of personal discipleship to a Per- 
son, and take your orders from Him.”’ .He stressed the 
fact that success in Brotherhood undertakings will come 
from but one source—knowledge of the Lord Jesus as a 
Personality, living and acting in and through us. “I want 
to see many of you young men go into the ministry,’ he . 
said, “‘but I want to see many of you go into politics, 
too.” The call is for Christians, consecrated Christians, in 
business, in social life, and especially in politics. 

Following Bishop Anderson’s address, a brief closing 
service, at which a resolution was passed, pledging the 
Brotherhood to the support of the Japan Hmergency Re- 
lief, the “Gloria in Excelsis’’ was sung and the benediction 
pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Hubert Carleton. 

As the Convention closed, and men and boys left for 
their homes, there was nothing but enthusiasm for the 
gathering. Everywhere men were saying that it was the 
finest convention the Brotherhood ever had. The thoughts 
developed, ideas expressed, methods discussed, at Chicago, 
should surely stimulate Brotherhood effort for the coming 
year. The final summary of the Convention by Bishop 
Anderson, tells it better than it would be otherwise stated. 
He said: 

“This has been a great convention. It is bound to be of 
influence in the vitality of the Christian religion, and of 
the Christian Church in the up-building of the Kingdom 
of God.”’ 
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Church Intelliqence : 


Encouraging Reports From the Sunday Virginia 


Schools. 
The report of the Lenten Offering | Delaware 
from the Church Schools is practically 
complete, all dioceses having sent re- 
turns. The treasurer has received 
$390,853. This sum is $100,000 over 
last year’s receipts. 


Washington 
Ohio 


es a aS ea eee 


Southwestern Virginia 
Colorado ena 


TOXAGW LA A,aw ee oceans 
Los Angeles ..... 


eicdhlellen’ yi-6ie Bre 9.0.0) 6,0. 61 ane. 9, 


~,; tors concerned before the opening of the 
fall term. 


| In the Mission Field, 


News comes from Philadelphia that 
Miss Jane M. Welte, a communicant of 
Epiphany Parish, this city, the Rev. 
William N. Parker, rector, has been 
5,410.81 |accepted as a missionary to Japan, and 
left today for Vancouver, B. C., from 
which port she will sail for Japan on 
5,115.77 (October 4. Miss Welte will teach in St. 
4,921.35 | Agnes’ School, Kyoto. 

From early girlhood Miss Welte has 


It is hoped that each school may be 
made to realize the improvement in 
work in various stations and the en- 
couragement given to missionaries by 
this larger sum. 

Much of the increase was due to the 
series of Lenten picture posters. A 
similar set will be offered next year. 

The twenty dioceses sending the 
largest sums are given in the follow- 


ing list: 

Pennsylvania ........68 -..$57,704.32 
RRNA Kplis ie so, cic sss econ se 6 37,056.16 
ii \OGHDE Giger 19,579.92 
Massachusetts ......-...+-- 18,744.92 
FOQMEVCCEICIIG osc 5 oe ce ees 15,446.25 
IMEEVAGING C .. c et ee ete 13,174.00 
MOTTA, (6 cre arch 2 cere + + 12,277.80 
WOMB 6c. se ee ee 10,785.92 
erhlehnem ........-.-08+- 10,445.75 
node sland .......+600. 10,201.02, 
(0) CCD STC Sa e ce 10,188.26 
DEW LSCY 0. 0. ee eee es 9,379.68 


Information Wanted. 


The Committee on Student Affilia- 
tions from the Department of Religious 
Education of the Diocese of Harrisburg 
lis again desirous of securing informa- 
tion concerning students residing in the 
Diocese of Harrisburg who are leav- 
ing home to attend schools or colleges, 
either in the diocese or elsewhere. The 
Committee also wishes information 
concerning students residing outside of 
the diocese attending schools or col- 
leges within the diocese. Any one 
[mowing of such students is requested 
‘to send full information to the secre- 
tary of the Committee, Prof. Elton D. 
Walker, State College, Pa. Please give 
the student’s full name, home address 
and parish, and the name and address 
of the school or college. This informa- 
tion is desired as promptly as possi- 
ble so that it may be sent to the rec- 


been devoted to Church work. Her 
early training was under the Rey. Dr. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, rector of Holy Trin- 
ity, Philadelphia. About eight years 
ago she interested herself in Epiphany 
and in addition to parish work has 
been taking a keen interest in diocesan 
activities. Miss Welte is a graduate 
of the Philadeplhia Normal School, and 
has specialized in teaching crippled 
children. She taught the first class for 
crippled children established by the 
city’s Board of Education. When she 
was accepted by the Department of Mis- 
pelos for Japan she was teaching at the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Or- 
thopedic Hospital, 

Epiphany Parish has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for Miss Welte’s support in 
Japan . Before leaving Philadelphia the 
Diocesan Bible Class presented her with 
$100 towards her work in Japan. 

Ree We 
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A Liberal Gift: 

Bishop Graves has notified the De- 
partment of Missions that a Church- 
woman, a Chinese communicant of St. 
Peter’s Church, Shanghai, has just 
made a gift of $1,000 to the parish for 
Church use. St. Peter’s is one of the 
self-supporting congregations in Shang- 
hai. 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. Ropert C. Jett, D, D... Bishop. 


Bishop Bratton at Salem. 


The Rt, Rev. Theodore DuBose Brat- 
ton, D. D., LL.D., of the Diocese of 
Mississippi, conducted a mission in St. 
Paul’s Church, Salem, Virginia, the Rev. 
David H. Lewis, rector, from Septem- 
ber 16 to 23, inclusive. At the first 
service he told the congregation that 
he had come to offer his services as a 
memorial to his dear friend and for- 
mer Archdeacon, the late Rey. George 
G. Smead, at whose burial he officiated 
last winter in Salem. 


The congregation had been prepared 
for the mission and the town had been 
pretty thoroughly notified of the ser- 
vices. There was’a feeling of expec- 
tancy, as the people realized that one 
of the foremost Bishops of the Church 
was coming to have charge of this se- 
ries of services. 
of the mission, the churches of other 
communions in the town were closed 
in the evening and their congregations 
and ministers joined in the service at 
St. Paul’s and all were given a fore- 
taste of what was to come during the 
ensuing week. There were two ser- 
vices daily, and, in addition, special ser- 
vices for children on two afternoons. 
On Thursday morning at the assembly 
hour the Bishop addressed the student 
body of Roanoke College. 


The messages which Bishop Bratton 
brought were:so profoundly simple, so 
deeply spiritual, so intensely human 
that crowds came to give the closest 
attention to his every utterance. So 
clearly were his thoughts bright with 


the light of heaven, that the 
hearts of his hearers throbbed in 
unison with his great heart. So eyi- 


dent did the truth become, translated 
through his personality, that a lasting 
impression was made upon the mBole 
town. 

A corporate communion was cele- 
brated in the early morning of Sunday, 
the last day of the mission, and num- 
bers came, that in this Holy Sacrament 
they might reconsecrate themselves to 
the service of the Master. 


Rectors Helping Field Departments in 
Other Dioceses. 


The Rev. G. Otis Mead, rector of 
Christ Church, Roanoke, has just re- 
turned from Asheville, N. C., where, 
on the evening of Tuesday, September 
25, he delivered an inspirational ad- 
dress at a meeting in the interest of 
the work of the Field Department in 
the Diocese of Western North Caro- 
lina. On Wednesday Mr. Mead took 
part in a conference along the same gen- 
eral lines. 


The Rey. Karl M. Block, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Roanoke, is in 
Charleston, S. C., having been dele- 
gated by the Field Department of the 
National Council to assist in a number 
of meetings there. He will later go to 
Savannah, Georgia, on a similar mis- 
sion; returning to Roanoke about Oc- 
tober 6. 


On the first Sunday | 
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NEWS FROM BISHOP McKIM 

Cablegrams will have told you of 
the awful vatastrophe that has come 
to Japan by the earthquake and de- 


vastating fire which followed it. The 
greater part of Tokyo is utterly de- 
stroyed. One may stand on a hill 
at one end of the city and look over 
a dreary waste to the other end. The 
fourth city of the world is in ruins. 

We lost everything we possess in 
Tokyo. All is wiped out—Cathe- 
dral, Churches, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
schools and mission houses no long- 
er exist. The.city is under martial 
law and there is no food, no water, 
Hundreds of thousands 
in the parks 


no lights. 
of people are living 
without shelter. Railroads 
broken up, telegraph wires down, 
and no telephone connections. We 
had insurance on all our buildings, 
but they are invalidated by a clause 
which repudiates all responsibility 
for fires caused by earthquakes. The 
minimum estimate of loss of build- 
ings is five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

The missionaries, under God’s pro- 
vidence were all saved and so far as 
I know all of our Japanese work-» 
ers are heard from except the Rev. 
Mr. Sugiura, 
Church of the True Light. 
It is possible that he is en- 
gaged in works of mercy in the slums 
where destitution and suffering is 
greatest, and that we may hear from 
him later. We are absolutely help- 
less. Very few of the missionaries 
were at home when the earthquake 
occurred and consequently were un- 
able to save anything. They have 
but little more than they were wear- 

I hope that sympa- 
at home may send 
people, Japanese and 
American, by which some of their 
needs may be supplied. Books, 
clothing, bedding, and furnishings 
of all kinds will be gratefully ac- 
Our strength is not to sit 
still. We must begin the work of 
reconstruction at once. As no man 
can live unto himself neither can any 
Church do so. We are all members 
one of another and we look confi- 
dently to our brethren for prayers, 
sympathy and material assistance in 
this our great time of need. 

All mail and cablegrams for the 
Tokyo Mission should be sent in care 
of the Rev. 
maru-dori, 
tice. 


are 


the pastor of the 


ing at the time. 
thetic friends 
gifts to our 


cepted. 


J. J. Chapman, Karasu- 
Kyoto, until further no- 
John McKim. 

Bishop of Tokyo. 
246 Karuizawa 
September 6, 1923. 


An unsigned message, received 
September 24, from Kyoto, presum- 
ably from Bishop McKim, contains 
the good news, ‘“‘all Japanese safe.’ 
This we understand to mean that the 
Japanese clergy of the city of Tokyo 
about whom we made anxious in- 
quiry, by cable, are living and well. 
We understand that it includes the 
following: 


Bishop-elect Motoda, Reverends 
P. C. Daito, Y. Sugiura, Peter Goto, 
J. K. Ochiai,: J. H. Kobayashi, T. 


Minagawa, R. Ota, B. T. Sakai, T. 
Sugai, I. Tagawa, P. O. Yamagata. 

Many friends have been inquiring 
about the welfare of Deaconess Su- 
san T. Knapp, who is not on the reg- 
ular mission staff, but is doing spe- 
cial work. The same cable tells us 
that Deaconess Knapp is safe. 


John W. Wood. 
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The Rev. Mr. Hale Leaves Bristol. 

Greatly to the regret of his many 
friends in Bristol and throughout the 
Diocese of Southwestern Virginia, the 
Rey. Charles Stuart Hale has resigned 
the rectorship of Emmanuel Church, 
Bristol, effective October 1, and has ac- 
cepted a call to Calvary Parish, Ash- 
land, Kentucky, in the Diocese of Lex- 
ington. — 

In 1917 Mr. Hale was ordained Dea- 
con by the Bishop of Tennessee. He 
was later transferred to the Diocese of 
Southwestern Virginia, and on August 
15, 1922, was ordained priest by Bish- 
op Jett. 

During his entire ministry, from his 
| ordination to the diaconate to the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Hale has had charge of 
Emmanuel, and the church has made 
steady progress under his leadership. 

Mr, Hale is especially popular among 
the men of Bristol, both within and 
outside of the Episcopal Church; is a 
prominent member of the Kiwanis Club 
and interested in other lay activities. 

Together with many regrets at his 
departure, there will be go with him 
the best of good wishes of his fellow 
workers in Southwestern Virginia, and 
the earnest hope that he may find suc- 
cess and happiness in his new field of 


labor. Ts (Aes 


VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. C. Brown, D. D., pee 


Our Colored Work. 


The Social Service Circle of St. Phil- 
{lip’s Church, Richmond, has been most 
active in its work of visiting the col- 
ored patients in the hospitals in Rich- 
mond, and in holding services in the 
city jail. 

The work at the city jail has been 
extremely helpful. Services are con- 
ducted in the woman’s ward every Wed- 
nesday afternoon by the Rey. J. L. 
Taylor, D. D., rector of St. Phillip’s 
Church, assisted by A. Hamilton, a stu- 
dent of the Bishop Payne Divinity 
School, who has been helping Dr. Tay- 
lor in his mission work during the sum- 
mer. 

As a result of these services, there 
have been several conversions and two 
baptisms. The matron reports a great 
improvement in the conditions of the 
prisoners in the woman’s ward, Bibles 
have been furnished and religious pa- 
pers are brought regularly by St. Phil- 
lip’s Guild. Some of the prisoners have 
been interested in crocheting, and sev- 
eral have been engaged in making bed 
quilts. 

By the spiritual ministrations, by pro- 
viding occupation for the hours of idle- 
ness, a very useful work is being done 
by the energetic members of this Guild. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Revd . Cheshire, D. )D.. tstahop. © 
Rt. Rev. A iSee tok. D. D., Coadiutor 
Rt Rev. ram = ‘Delansy. D. D., Suffragay. 


Notes of Interest. 


News comes from Wadesboro, Dio- 


cese of North Carolina, that the Rey. 


John F. Hamaker, rector of Calvary 
Church, has resigned to accept the chap- 
laincy of Porter Military Academy, 
Charleston, S. C. Mr. Hamaker came 
to Wadesboro about two years ago from 
Greensboro, Ala., and has endeared 
himself to the community of Wades- 
boro, by his fine personality and schol- 
arly preaching. He will be much missed 
jin this diocese. 

Following a recent meeting of the 
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Executive Committee of the Diocese of 
North Carolina Sunday, September 38, 
was set aside as a day on which all 
parishes were asked to hold. services 
in the interest of relief of the stricken 
church and missionaries in Japan and 
to take special offerings for the Japan 
Church. 

The Rev. Chas. P. Holbrook, of 
Portsmouth, Va., has accepted a call 
to Emmanuel Church, Southern Pines. 
This church is now a parish and Mr. 
Holbrook is its first official rector, as 
heretofore it has been a mission. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelapder, D. D., Bishop, 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragan. 


The Church Community House. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Garland, 
Bishop-Suffragan of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, will lay the cornerstone 
of the Church Community House at 
Morrisville, Bucks County, Pa., on Sun- 
day afternoon, October 7. 

The Church Community House is a 
contribution of the Church in the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, and of individual 
contributors, to community service on 
a broader scale than, perhaps, has ever 
been undertaken by any Diocese. It is 
a dream come true; the fruitage of the 
prayers and strong faith of two Church- 
men, the Rev. Seaver M. Holden, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Incarnation, 
Morrisville, and Mr. Thomas B. Stock- 
ham, rector’s warden of the Incarna- 
tion and Burgess of Morrisville. 

Morrisville is a rapidly-growing town 
on the banks of the Delaware River, 
directly across from Trenton, N. J. Its 
population has more than doubled in 
ten years, and now numbers 4,500. It 
is without any community center. Mr. 
Holden and Mr. Stockham believed op- 
portunity. was afforded the Church to 
lead in meeting a Christian Social Ser- 
vice need by providing a community 
center that would make for the spirit- 
ual and moral betterment of a whole 
community. 

They told their plans to Bishop 
Rhinelander and Bishop Garland. The 
plans received their strong approba- 
tion. The Diocesan Department of 
Christian Social Service, of which Mr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff is chairman, 
gave its approval. Finally, after the 
whole subject had been given an ex- 
haustive study and investigation from 
all angles, the Diocesan Executive 
Council gave its official endorsement 
and pledged support in helping estab- 
lish the work. 

Citizens of Morrisville are making 
extensive preparations for the corner- 
stone laying. Following the religious 
services there will be civic ceremonies. 
Speakers and invited guests include 
. Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
United States Senator George Wharton 
Pepper, Congressman Henry Watson of 
the Bucks County District, State Sena- 
tor Clarence J. Buckman, Judge Wil- 
liam Ryan of the Bucks County Court, 
Mayor Richard Donalley of Trenton, 
Mrs. J. Willis Martin, president of the 
Emergency Aid of Philadelphia; Col. 
William P. Barba, 
Diocesan Executive Council, and Mr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, chairman of 
the Diocesan Department of Christian 
Social Service. 

Quarters will be provided for the 
Welfare Association, the Babies’ Clinic, 
Public Library Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Red Cross, American Le- 
gion, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and other 
community organizations. Title to the 
property will be vested in the trustees 
of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. The 
house will be administered by a Board 


representing the 
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of Managers of twelve persons. Five 
are communicants of the Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese; five are-to be 
selected from citizens of Morrisville, 


| representing community organizations. 


The Bishop of* Pennsylvania is Presi- 
dent of the board ex-officio, and the 
rector of the Church of the Incarnation 
is chairman. It is to be a self-support- 
ing institution. 

~ The ‘‘October Call’ of the Church 
Extension Fund of the Diocese has des- 
ignated the Community House as the 
beneficiary of the Call. 


NEW YORK. 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop. 

Rt. Rev. A. 8. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan. 

Rt. Rev. Herbert Shipman, D. D., Suf- 
fraganp. 


One Parish Gives $6,250 for Japanese 
Relief. 


The Church of the Incarnation, Mad- 
ison Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York, has just contributed and sent 
through the Department of Missions, 
the sum of a little more than $6,000 
to the Japanese Hmergency Relief. This 


Japanese Relief Fund. 


The treasurer of the National 
Council has received to date about 
eighty thousand dollars for the emer- 
gency fund for the relief of the 
Church in Japan. We are gratefui 
to all who have so promptly ex- 
pressed their determination to stand 
by our missionaries and our fellow 
Churchmen in this time of unprece- 
dented distress. Cable received to- 
day from Bishop McKim ‘confirms 
earlier reports of complete destruc- 
tion of Tokio properties and the need 
of missionaries and Japanese Church 
people for shelter, food, clothing and 
temporary buildings in which to car- 
ry on their work. Let every member 
of the Church follow the example of 
those who have acted promptly and 
the entire five hundred thousand dol- 
lars estimated as necessary for emer- 
gency aid will. be given. Small as 
well as large gifts will swell the 
fund. Checks can be drawn to the 
order of L. B. Franklin, Treasurer, 
marked Japan Relief, and sent to 
him at 281 Fourth Avenue. 


THOMAS F. GAILOR. 
October 1, 1928. 


was in response to an appeal*sent out 
by the rector, the Rev. H. Percy Silver, 
D. D. 
New Rector at Larchmont. 
Leaving a wonderful record of 
achievement, the Rev. Dr. Richard Cob- 
den has resigned the rectorship of St. 


John’s Church, Larchmont, and 
was succeeded on October 1 
iby. the. Rev. Erancis. J. H. Cof- 


fin, of the Diocese of East Carolina. 
Larchmont is a New York suburb on 
the Sound, which has grown up with 
ideal homes, and St. John’s has grown 
with it. For twenty-eight years Dr. 
Cobden led both the spiritual and the 
material planning, and resigns a parish 
out of debt, well organized, well at- 
tended, and property worth $500,000. 
Nothing could be better than its loca- 
tion, unless it is the beautiful brown 
stone buildings, church, parish house 
and others, that are upon it. Dr. Cob- 
den retires to a new home, built by 
himself, in a fine quarter of Larch- 
mont, Mr. Coffin, who succeeds him, 


‘| Trinity Church, 


comes from the rectorship of St. Mary’s 
Church, Kinston, N. C. He was edu- 
cated at the University of the South 
and the General Seminary. 
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UPPER SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Rt Rev. K. G. Finlay, D. D., Bishop. 


Important Conferences, 
ae 1 

Plans have now been completed by 
the Bishop and the Field Department, 
of which he is the chairman, for the 
holding of several meetings during Oc- 
tober, in preparation for the full par- 
ticipation of the diocese in the fall 
campaign and Every Member Canvass 
for the Church’s Program. 

On October 17 and 18 the clergy 
of the two Convocations—Greenville 
and Columbia—will meet for business 
pertaining to the Convocation and for 
Conference. On October 17 Miss Ma- 
bel Lee Cooper, the field worker of 
the Provincial Department of Religious 
Education, will address the clergy on 
the work of the Church School and 
the Christian Nurture Series. On the 
eighteenth the clergy will. have. the 
privilege of having with them Mr. Lew- 
is B. Franklin, of the National Council. 
This meeting will be held in the Church 
of the Nativity, Union. 

On October 19 there will be held a 
conference for the entire vestries of 
the diocese, in the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Columbia. This meeting is 
in the charge of the laymen, and Mr. 


Franklin is to be the speaker of the 
occasion. On the night of the nine- 
teenth, Mr. Franklin will address a 


mass meeting of men and women in 
Columbia. 

The dates of October 18 through Oc- 
tober 31 have been set aside for parish 
institutes and conferences, and the Pro- 
gram Study Groups will be organized 
between November 1 and 25. The last 
week of these dates—November 19 to 
24—will be Intensive Week, when spe- 
cial services and meetings will be held 
in the parishes, looking forward to the 
Every Member Canvass on November 


(25. 


Under the Department of Religious 
Education, of which the Rev. W. H. K. 
Pendleton, of Spartanburg, is chairman, 
there will be a Church School Institute 
held in a number of the parishes of the 
diocese, October 6 to 21. Miss Mabel 
Lee Cooper, of Memphis, Tenn., the 
field worker of the Fourth Province in 
the Department of Religious Education, 
will lead the conferences. 

October 6 and 7 will be given to the 
clergy’and teachers’of the*Celored Con- 
vocation. This meeting will be held in 
the Church of the Epiphany, Spartan- 
burg. 


A very successful Preaching Mission 
was held in St. Paul’s, Graniteville, the 
largest Mill Mission in the State of 
South Carolina, the week beginning 
September 16. The Missioner was the 
Rev. L. W. Blackwelder, of the Church 
of the Nativity, Union. 

J. O. M. C. 


DALLAS. 


Rt. Rev. A. C. Garrett, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. H. T. Moore, ID D.. Coadjutor. 


The Church of the Holy Comforter, 
Cleburne. 


The Parish of the Holy Comforter, 
Cleburne, was organized in 1874, and 
regular services have been held prac- 
tically ever since that time. The pres- 
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ent rector, the Rev. Charles Harris, Jr., 
began his rectorship just two years next 
month. 

A young man of this parish is enter- 
ing the University of Texas, where he 
will spend the next three years. At 
the expiration of that time he will en- 
ter Sewanee to study for the priest- 
hood of the Church. 

So far as can be ascertained he is the 
first postulant for orders to go from 
this parish, and the little group of 
people in Cleburne feel very much 
elated that they are able to contribute 
their share in the work of the Church 
of the future. 


TEXAS. 


Rt. Rev. George H. Kinsolving, D. D, 


Colored Work in the Diocese. 


In the Diocese of Texas the Church 
has four points of contact with the Col- 
ored man: St. Augustine’s Church, Gal- 
veston, is the oldest point and has suf- 
fered in the years past from floods and 
a too frequent change of ministers. No 
clergyman can do good work who is 
always on the anxious seat of expecting 
something bigger and better. But it 
must be taken into consideration that 
a Colored clergyman in Texas is a very 
lonely man, and as a human being he 
has “fightings without and fears with- 
in.’ Because of the clerical attire he 
is looked upon as a Roman Catholic 
who is trying to proselyte the Negro to 
Rome and because of his dignified and 
uplifting services he is often looked 
upon by his own people as an innovator 
in things religious. He has to answer 
almost the same charges as the Apos- 
tle Paul at Athens. St. Paul was called 
a babbler by some and by others a “‘set- 
ter forth of strange divinities.’’ So the 
Negro clergyman has some things in 
common with the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles. And this is true wherever 
there is a large following of men in 
religious denominations and societies. 

In my private devotions I have added 
another petition to the Litany: “From 
religious hate in Texas Good Lord de- 
liver us.”’ Religious hate seems to 
have increased very much among us in 
the past two years. 

St. John Baptist Mission, Tyler, Tex., 
is the second point of contact between 
the Church and the Colored man. This 
mission is next to Galveston in age, 
and, like St. Augustine’s, Galveston, 
has suffered from infrequent shepherd- 
ing. This mission has been closed for 
several years, and the small congrega- 
tion became very much scattered in the 
absence of a pastor. Our present loca- 
tion is not ideal by any means, and 
through the energy of the Bishop-Co- 
adjutor a new location has been pur- 
chased and we hope to move within the 
near future. 

We have a church building and a 
school room which will accommodate 
about forty pupils. Our day school is 
beginning to make itself felt for good 
in the community. This year we have 
added to our curriculum sewing and 
cooking and all girls over ten years of 
age are encouraged to take domestic 
science and domestic art. We are in 
need of some money to have some in- 
dustries for the boys. Boys who are 
trained to work will seldom be found 
playing the vagrant. 

St. Michael’s, Beaumont, is the third 
point of contact. A parochial school 
is conducted here also, and, judging 
by the past, the future holds good for 
ageressive work among the Colored 
people. 

St. Glement’s Mission is the baby 
among our efforts to reach the Colored 


man with the Church. 
infancy, has had two pastors, and is 
now on her third. She has also had 
the suffering caused by removals, and 
is now on her third location; all with- 
in the space of three years. It can 
be said to the credit of St. Clement’s 
Mission that she is beginning to make 
herself felt in Houston for good. 
(Rev.) John B. Boyce. 


HARRISBURG. 


Rt Rev. J. 8. Darlington. D. D.. Bishoz 


Church Activities in Renovo. 

A Young People’s Service League 
has been organized in Trinity Parish, 
Renovo (the Rev. Joseph Burton, rec- 
tor), throguh the efforts of Miss Eva E. 
Richardson, during her annual visit to 
Renovo. About thirty members have 
been enrolled, and considerable inter- 
est is shown. 

Renovo is enjoying a unique distinc- 
tion at the present time, and Trinity 
Parish has an excellent opportunity for 
growth, due to a colony of Englishmen 
and their families having taken up resi- 
dence in the town. The men, about 
twenty in number, have secured em- 
ployment in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
shops, having come to Renovo, for the 
most part, direct from Southampton, 
where they had been engaged in the 
shipbuilding industry. Plants of that 
character are now closed down in the 
British Isles, and these.men are but a 
few of the vast number who have had 
to go far from their native land in 
search of employment. 

The Rev. Joseph Burton, rector of 
Trinity Parish, has been chosen direc- 
tor of the Thursday Choral Society, a 
newly-formed musical organization in 
Renovo, Pa. 


A Young Men’s Club, composed of 
all the young men of the parish who 
are over sixteen years of age, has been 
formed in St. Luke’s Parish, Altoona, 
Pa., the Rev. George R. Bishop, rector. 
The first meeting was held on Tues- 
day, September 11, when a constitu- 
tion, drawn up by Arthur J. Davies, the 
lay reader of the parish and a student 
for the ministry, was adopted. It was 
decided to hold a social on Wednesday, 
September 26, in order to rally all the 
young men of the parish. The mem- 
bers of the Junior Team of the Boys’ 
Club,a parish organization, have been 
transferred to the new Young Men’s 
Club.. The Rev. George R. Bishop, who 
has been ill for several months, is con- 
valescing at Ocean City, N. J., where, 
with his family, he has been spending 
the summer months. 


The Rev. Hiram Rockwell Bennett, 
rector of Trinity Church, Asbury Park, 
N. J., has accepted a cal to the rector- 
ship of Christ Churen, Whlliamsport, 
Pa. Mr. Bennett will assume charge 
of his new parish on All Saints’ Day. 
He officiated at Christ Church for the 
first time on Sunday, September 16. 
The first fall meeting of the Tuesday 
Lunch Club of Christ Church, Williams- 
port, an organization composed of the 
men of the parish, was held on Tuesday, 
September 18, with thirty-five mem- 
bers present, which is considered a 
very good attendance. The meeting 
was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Ben- 
nett, who complimented the organiza- 
tion on its efficiency, and informed the 
members that he plans to use them in 
his work. 


St. Andrew’s Parish, Harrisburg, the 
Rev. William C. Heilman, rector, has 
decided to conduct gymnasium classes 


She, too, in her ' 


in the parish house during the fall and 
winter months. William Britsen, a for- 
mer star of the Gettysburg College foot- 
ball team, will direct these classes and 
coach the boys in basketball and volley 
ball. Mr. Britsch has been associated 
with several leading teams, and was 
for two years the playground instructor 
at the Reservoir and Twelfth Street 
Grounds, Harrisburg. He served as 
lieutenant of artillery during the World 


War. 


fand Mathematics. 


' 
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The Yeates School, the diocesan in- 
stitution for boys, opened for the fall 
term on Thursday, September 27. The 
school year begins with an entirely new 
faculty. The new headmaster is J. Ca- 
rey Thomas, II, a graduate of Haver- 
ford College. Mr. Thomas will teack 
Freuch and Spanish. Latin will be 
taught by George Collen, a graduate 
of Cheltenham College, England. Har- 
o'd M. Lund, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, will teach English, 
and Irvin C. Heyne, a graduate of Hay- 
erford College, will instruct in Science 
Mrs. George Collen 
has been appointed house mother and 
hostess. The enrollment is small but 
select, and the utmost care is taken to 
maintain the environment of a careful 
home. The reputation of Yeates for 
scholarship will be maintained, thus en- 
suring the standards which have placed 
it in the very front rank of boys’ 
schools. 


Ax Aye 


OREGON, 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Sumner, D. D., Bishop. 


To Open New Church in Portland. 


Sunday, September 30, the day after 
St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, will 
be marked with a red stone in the his- 
tory of the Mission of St. Michael and 
All Angels’, Portland, Oregon. On that 
day the Bishop of the Diocese offi- 
cially declared the new building open 
for public worship. The special me- 
morial sermon was preached by the 
Rt. Rev. Frederick C. Keator, Bishop 
of Olympia.. Over thirty thousand dol- 
lars has been expended in the erection 
of a building, which is declared one of 
the most beautiful in the city. Gen- 
erous gifts have been made of memo- 
rial windows and sanctuary furnishings. 
The new church will serve as a memo- 
rial to Bishop Charles Scadding, who 
fell asleep on the morning of May 27, 
1914, the anniversary of the death of 
the Ven. Beede. 


The Rev. Andrew O. Dodge, formerly 
of Western Nebraska, has taken charge 
of St. George’s, Roseburg, Oregon, and 
the Umpqua Valley Missions. Under 
the leadership of Archdeacon J. GC. 
Black, the work at Riddle has made 
steady progress. The newly completed 
Guild Hall is a center of community 
activities, and on a recent Sunday was 
crowded for a special service, conducted 
by the Rev. W. B. Hamilton, Vicar of 
St. Mark’s, Medford, who, with a party 
of about forty parishioners, traveled 
over one hundred miles. 


The Rev. J. A. Cleland, rector of St. 


Paul’s Church, Oregon City, was taken 


seriously ill at the Oregon Summer 
School, from dilation of the heart. The 
doctor now reports steady recovery, but 
the patient will need rest for at least 
three months. Mr. Cleland was secre- 
tary of the Summer School, and, owing 
in a large measure to his activity, the 
gathering was very successful. 
I: Wiese 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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October. 


1. Monday. 
7. Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


14. Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 

18. Thursday. S. Luke. 

21. Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 

28. Twenty-second Sunday after Trini- 
ty. SS. Simon and Jude. 

31. Wednesday. 


Collect for Nineteenth Sunday After 
Trinity. 


O God, forasmuch as without Thee we 
are not able to please Thee; Mercifully 
grant that Thy Holy Spirit may in all 
things direct and rule our hearts; through 
Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


A Farewell. 


“Sometime at eve when the tide is low 

I shall slip my moorings and sail away, 

With no response to the friendly hail 

Of kindred craft in the busy bay. 

In the silent hush of the twilight pale, 

When the night stoops down to embrace 
the day 

And the voices call in the waters’ flow— 

Sometime at eve when the tide is low 

I shall slip my moorings and sail away. 

“Through the shadows that 
darkly trail 

O’er the ebbing 
sea 

I shall fare me away with a dip of sail 

And a ripple of waters to tell the tale 

Of a lonely voyager sailing away 

To the mystic isles where at anchor lay 

The crafts of those who have sailed be- 
fore 

O’er the unknown 
shore. 


purpling 


tide of the unknown 


sea to the unseen 


“A few who have watched me sail away 
Will miss my craft from the busy bay; 
Some friendly barks that were anchored 


near, 

Some loving souls that my heart held 
dear 

In silent sorrow will drop a tear. 

But I shall have peacefully furled my 
sail 

In moorings sheltered from storm and 
gale 

And greeted the friends who have sailed 
before 

O’er the unknown sea to the unseen 
Shore.” 


—Rev. David H. Tribou, Chaplain U. S. 
N. for over fifty years. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Parable of the Pounds. 


The Rev. Louis Tucker, D. D. 


Many, moved by the known custom of 
rich Jews elsewhere, have held Zac- 
cheus’ house a villa outside the walls, 
like Naboth’s vineyard at Samaria. This 
would furnish reasonable and complete 
solution of a little puzzle. A night’s 
lodging and a banquet are mixed up 
in the Zaccheus-business somewhere. 
The Parable of the Pounds were, we 
think, Our Lord’s after-dinner speech. 
There is no proof. At first sight it 
would seem spoken on the doorstep. But 
the narrative marks a change by say- 
ing “he added and spake,” which often 
notes an interval of time. _Moreover, 
men had to have time to digest Zac- 
cheus’ restoration of his half-fortune, 


to talk it over, and to draw the false 
deduction that the Kingdom of God 
should immediately appear, before it 
became necessary to correct that de- 
duction. A man may draw a deduc- 
tion in the tenth part of a second; but 


|for a number of men to agree on one 


takes time. 

We infer a banquet, hurried but ela- 
borate. It would be downstairs in the 
courtyard. Our Lord would be opr the 
triclinium in the place of honor on the 
right hand of the host. Zaccheus was 
all a-tingle, for he was easily the most 
hated man in Jericho. He was chief 
publican.. When he walked the streets 
the camel-drivers, the beggars and the 
men who peddled water drew away. If 
he spoke to a man on any matter ex- 
cept business the man did not answer. 
If he brushed against a passer-by the 
man shook his garments and rubbed 
them against a wall. And now Jesus 
of Nazareth had come to Zaccheus’ 
house as a guest, as a friend. We can 
imagine the tremulous eagerness of his 
invitations to come and dine with—not 
Zaccheus; they would have seen him 
dead first—but with Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

At that dinner Zaccheus, chief publi- 
can of Jericho, stood up in his place 
in the great paved central hall with 
the fountain, where the tables were 
set, denuded himself of half his for- 
tune, pledged the rest for restitution 
of what he had stolen by false assess- 
ment, and made it plain that Jesus of 
Nazareth had made him an honest man 
and turned him again to God. There 
is no record of such repetition. Yet 
there is imperious necessity that every 
honest man repeat, deliberately and af- 
ter reflection, any promise made on im- 
pulse in a moment of excitement. Then 
a buzz of talk went round, glorifying 
Jesus, saying that He was coming to 
make royal entry into Jerusalem and 
to take over His kingdom, and other 
extravagances of rumor. So Jesus 
“spake a parable.” 

He spoke to acquaintances of Zac- 
cheus. Zaccheus had no acquaintances 
except in business or politics. Hence, 
the gathering was composed of busi- 
ness men and politicians. Our Lord 
began with a political allusion. 

Archilaeus the prince had been com- 
pelled, on the death of his father He- 
rod, to go to Rome and personally pe- 
tition Caesar for the throne. A com- 
mittee of Rabbis had been sent with 
a counter-petition, and a rebellion or- 
ganized at home to kill his chances. 
The Roman Senate gave him the crown, 
and he returned, put down the rebel- 
lion, and advanced his own best-tested 
adherents to head his various districts 
—districts bearing such names as .Pen- 
tapolis and Decapolis—five-cities and 
ten-cities. This was_ history. They 
knew men personally concerned in the 
rebellion; and some present could name 
the heads of the districts and doubt- 
less knew for what services they were 
promoted. Archilaeus was at one time 
in very bad circumstances and not able 
to afford his agents much capital for 
trade. One can read it all in Josephus, 
or in any history of Syria. Our Lord 
told history, adding enough detail to 
show that He meant it to apply to His 
own plans. Like Archilaeus, He meant 
to go away, to receive His kingdom. 
Like Archilaeus, He would leave His 
followers behind. Like Archilaeus, He 
would return, a king, and give His ser- 


[\j vants, tested by absence and work, due 


reward. And, like Archilaeus, He 
would give to those who sent a deputa- 
tion to plead against Him abroad while 
they rose in open war against Him at 
home—He would measure out to them 
that due punishment which was all their 
hostility left to Him. 

The servants were not house-ser- 
vants, nor soldiers, but employees. 
Archilaeus, like most princes of He- 
rod’s court, had business ventures. 
When he went to Rome he needed his 
capital and so called it in; but he re- 
tained his employees, loaning them 
enough to start retail business in a 
small way in place of paying wages. 
The practice was not uncommon. When 
the master returned the business and 
all profits above running expenses be- 
longed to him and the employee stepped 
back into his old place or a better one. 
If, for death, imprisonment, or other 
cause, the master did not return, the 
employee was settled for life. The 
amount mentioned, one mina or one 
hundred drachmae, was not large. It 
was, however, equivalent to about five 
hundred dollars now, for one drachma 
was a liberal day’s wage. 

Comment is wild. A school of which 

Gardiner is an example, mixes this para- 
ble with that of the talents. Another 
school is doubtful, a third scornful of 
that theory. © Spiritual interpretation 
is diverse, the Patristic Symbolists best 
deserving the reading of the curious. 
The trouble seems that the parable 
means exactly what it says. It is not 
introduced with the usual parable-for- 
mula—‘The Kingdom of Heaven is 
like’—and, unless we misread, it re- 
cites history. It is a running comment 
on the life and adventures of Archi- 
laeus the prince, not a regular ‘‘para- 
ble” at all. It is the Master’s direct 
account of how He will deal with men 
on the Great Day. 
: It shows the same law of compensa- 
tion announced, both negatively and 
positively, in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Tools belong to the user. The man 
who can and will not shall lose the 
power. The reward for small work, 
well done, is large work with bonor. 
The punishment for small work neg- 
lected is—rest. Imagine a being mis- 
using and losing, power by power, all 
the powers we have, until, at last, deaf, 
dumb, blind, paralyzed, but conscious, 
it is confined to a universe consisting 
solely of itself. Horrible past concep- 
tion as this is, it is the logical outcome 
of selfishness. If this be the Second 
Death, Oh, God deliver us! 


World-Love. 


_ To the July Atlantic, Sir Francis 
Younghusband, of the British Army, 
contributes an article entitled ‘‘Shock 
and Religion.’’ He recalls one of the 
saddest experiences of the Great War 
—the cases of ‘‘shell-shock,’’ including 
those of nervous breakdown due to 
causes other than the bursting of shells. 
“What happened in the war,’’ he says, 
“happens also in peace’’; and he re- 
fers to the general strain of life as well 


las specific shocks, such as unbearable 


sorrow or a conflict of loyalties, that 
unbalance the mind as completely as 
did the stress and strain of war. 
Moreover, whole nations appear to be 
susceptible to breakdown that is analo- 
gous to the shattering of a man’s ner- 
vous system; and the author instances 
Russia, now completely disorganized. 
“Tt also seems as if humanity as a 
whole were suffering from shell-shock. 
So the problem is forced on us: How 
are we to fortify ourselves against these 
shocks so that we shall be able to, . . 
keep ourselves together and in hand.”’ 
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Sir Francis’s answer to this question 
ought to be of special interest to hu- 
manitarians, for it in effect involves a 
striking expression of their own con- 
fession of faith. 

“The experience of the war gives us, 
I suggest, a clue to the solution. It 
was found that in those regiments 
where there was a strong esprit de 
corps, and firm discipline; where men 
took a pride in their regiment and the 
regiment taught them to take a pride 
in themselves; and where there was 
a commanding officer who clearly em- 
bodied the soldierly spirit and formed 
a tangible example for all to follow 
and a standard for all to emulate—there 
were fewer cases of shell-shock than in 
those hastily collected bodies of men 
in which, through lack of time, no es- 
prit de corps had been created, and 
the men knew little of their leaders or 
their leaders of them. 

“Now what kept a man together in 
these good regiments was a sentiment 
—a sentiment of love for the regiment; 
a sentiment for that body of men in 
which he himself was included; a senti- 
ment which was reciprocated . . And 
it is a sentiment of this kind that is, I 
believe, needed to enable us to with- 
stand the shocks of the world. 

“But no sentiment for a regiment 
would be of any strength unless the 
men who composed it were imbued with 
a strong sense of patriotism The 
regiment must love the country it is 
serving, and must be able to feel that 
the country is caring for it. Then only 
will the regimental feeling be tense and 
close. 

“One step further is still needed. 
Edith Cavell was perfectly right when 
she said. ‘Patriotism is not enough.’ 
Besides love of country there must be 
love of the world—love of the world 
as a whole; not only of Humanity, but 
of the Universe in its entirety, the 
stars and the sunshine, and the blue 
sky and the birds, and the beasts and 
the flowers, all in their togetherness, 
and all as imbued and inspired by God. 
If we can have such a World-Love, we 
shall be possessed of a sentiment of 
the deepest, widest, loftiest kind—a 
sentiment capable of keeping all the 
various elements of our life together 
and of giving it coherence and direc- 
tion.’’—Exchange, 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Patience and Hope. 


Eugenie du Maurier. 

How wonderfully the light of the 
Holy Spirit showed St. Paul the way 
to instruct the Romans and to write 
them the message in his epistle to 
them! Just as wonderful it is today. 
This message has the same hope for 
us as it had for them. Learning these 
words we are to gain from them pa- 
tience in suffering and hope for re- 
ward. Patience and hope are the two 


great things mentioned. At the time 
when this epistle was written the rich 
Romans had millions of slaves. Many 
of the slaves had been rich and learned 
in their own lands. But when Rome 
conquered their country the conquered 
people were often reduced to slavery 
and taken to Rome to be sold, no mat- 
ter how noble they were. Besides do- 
ing all the menial work, many occu- 
pied the positions requiring a good edu- 
cation. Physicians, story-tellers, read- 
ers, reciters, architects, musicians, sing- 
ers, players, and many of other pro- 
fessions existed among them. 

As masters were cruel, and life was 
hard, and with little to hope for, the 
message of Christianity—the story of 
the Love that sent the only Son of 


‘God to earth to live among men, to 
|serve and love and comfort them, to be 
‘cruelly treated as the slaves were, to 
idie as a slave might, by crucifixion, 
and then to rise from the dead proving 
that He was God, and to promise them 
‘eternal happiness, if, by believing in 
Him, they were patient and hoped in 
| Him—all this came as a comfort and 
‘hope to the Roman slave. Often it was 
the slave who first believed, and his 
‘example of patience and love became 
the cause of a master’s conversion. 
It is so hard to be patient! Patience 
closes our lips when we feel we are 
wronged and bitter words are strug- 
gling to get out; and puts before our 
minds the picture of Him Who stood 
before Pilate and answered nothing. 
Christianity brought hope to the 


slaves of olden times by showing them 
that suffering borne with patience 
brought eternal life. SOMmolan eagle 


|prayed for them that the hope of God 
‘might fill them with the joy and peace 
‘of faith, that they bear with patience 
jall troubles, and learn that hope bless- 
ies every heart. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


The Harp of Sorrow. 


M. B. Lindesay. 


I touched a golden lyre 
In days long since gone by, 
And sang of love, and love that stayed, 
Beneath a summer sky. 
That lasting love has long been dead, 
With summer days like phantoms fled. 


I swept a harp of many chords 
Within my native seas, 
Of living joy, without alloy, 
Where all things dealt to please; 
Yet old Time took me swiftly on 
Till golden days of youth were gone. 


Some minor chords ‘twas mine to touch, 
Against all wish and will, 

But Life a sternest fiat held 
To suffer and be still. 

And so at length the lesson learned, 

I to the earlier hopes returned . 


And then I found another note 
Must be my daily meed, 

The Harp of Sorrow held me close 
To others in their need. 


I could not go alone my way 

While others journeyed, day by day 
Along the path which I had passed— 
I needs must pause and help the last. 


The Power of God. 


As one thinks of all the trouble and 
the turmoil and confusion in the world, 
and the apparent helplessness of man 
to bring order out of the chaos, the 
words of the Psalmist come into one’s 
mind:—‘‘Our help is in the name of the 
Lord, Who hath made heaven and 
earth.” The power of God can do what 
the power of man can not, that is, save 
the situation. The vast universe, with 
its orderly procession of suns through 
space, each following its appointed 
path and upheld and directed by Gud’s 


Almighty Hand, should strengthen our 
faith, and enable us to believe that the 
power of God is adequate to meet any 
occasion that may arise in this world 
of His, which is as much an object of 
His care as any part of His universe. 

When we remember, too, that it was 
this world of ours into which His only 
begotten Son was born that He might 
become a part of it, and redeem it by 
the sacrifice of Himself upon the Cross, 
we feel assured that His Power is avail- 
able for its every need. 


Let us have faith in God, and believe 
that His Power will be manifested to 
bring order out of chaos and to usher 
in a new and better Day for mankind. 
—Frederick W. Neve. 


His Grace. 


In faith 
Look back and you will see 
The ways and means that He— 
The Christ of God—did use 
To lead your soul to choose 
For Him. 


In faith 
Look on with trust 
And brightly 


divine— 
there will shine 


The star of hope that leads 

The soul—e’en though it bleeds— 
To Him. 

jIn faith 

Look up, and skies appear 

All set with jewels clear, 

And in them shines the grace 

Of God Who turns our face 
To Him. 

In faith 

Look back, look on, look up, 


His will to do—His cup 
To taste, and for His sake 
Our hopes, our fears, to take 
To Him. 
—The Rev. W. J. Lowrie. 


The Successful Mother. 


Few great women are. successful 
mothers. The public prevents it. When 
a woman becomes great or notable, so- 
ciety makes its selfish and absorbing 
demands. An ego is apt to be developed. 
Outside interests encroach more and 
more on the days. Work, talents, at- 
tentions become walls between the soul 
of the child and the mind of the 
mother, 

I have seen great women who were 
rare intellectual companions for their 
children. But even here that divine 
spark which keeps the human race 
from utter darkness was frequently 
missing. I have also seen great moth- 
ers who could not soar to the heights 
with their gifted sons and daughters— 
whose clean ideals, never-failing faith 
and simple wisdom shaped the charac- 
ters which made gifted men great men. 

Being a great mother is a life-work. 
It is early-morning labor and late-night 
praying. It begins before the child is 
born; it endures until the mind is gone. 
It dreams by the cradle and through 
the years builds hopes upon the dead 
dreams. It may be crushed, but it never 
surrenders. ; 

Great mothers every day take broken 
pieces of life and build new temples. 

They can love better than life and 
yet stand at the foot of the cross. 

This is not sentimentality. There _ 
are great mothers all around us like 
the stars in the encircling universe 
which we can not accurately measure 
or weigh, nor yet understand. 

The world has a fairly accurate rat- 
ing for great women. Only God can 
assay great mothers.—From the Octo- 
ber Delineator. 


Every project of reform has to pass 
through four stages. The first stage is 
that of ‘‘Pooh, pooh!’ The second— 
when vested interests begin to be at- 
tacked—is ‘‘No, no!’’ The third, as 
the corporate ideal begins to gleam 
before the common eye, is ‘“‘Well, well.” 
And the fourth and final stage is that 
of ‘‘Yes, yes,’’—to which most people . 
add that they thought so all the time. 
—Life and Work. 
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The Promises of God. 


God has not promised 
Skies ever blue, 

Flower strewn pathways 
Always for you. 


‘He has not promised 
Sun without rain, 
Joy without sorrow, 
Peace without pain. 


But He hath promised 
Strength from above, 
Unfailing sympathy, 
Undying love. 
—Unidentified. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


BIG THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. 


Stones. 
The Rey. Thos. F. Opie. 


But for the rock and stones of the 
earth, children, this old world of ours 
would hardly hold together. But for 
rock we would have no solid founda- 
tion. But for rock we would not have 
much of the wealth of the world. Stones 
are “precious.’’ Stones are valuable. 
Stones are useful. Stones are beautiful. 

I recently visited a felspar quarry 
and a mica mine. The felspar stones 
are used in the making of pottery and 
other useful things, and mica is used 
in place of glass and in connection with 
much of our electrical and radio appa- 
ratus. It was interesting to see these 
products in the rough. You would 
scarcely suppose that they were of much 
use, if you saw the rough stones and 
rock formations in which they are 
found—and yet thousands and millions 
of dollars are made from these indus- 
tries and businesses. 


It is so with childhood. Good and 
valuable stuff is mixed with the rough 
and the ugly and the unattractive. Here 
and there we see glints of sparkling 
things, where we little suspect it. If 
we could but separate that which is 
fine from what is gross and coarse and 
one could find some valuable material 
in childhood. Both mica and felspar 
are found in granite—a very hard and 
solid substance. Felspar is white and 
some of the felstones are almost like 


marble. Well, character is ‘‘white,” 
too, is it not? And it is found in hard 
and solid stuff, children! Do not fail 


to find it and do not fail to value it 
properly. Nothing is of greater worth. 

Mica comes in very thin sheets, some 
of which are less than three hundred 
thousandth of an inch in thickness. It 
is transparent and thin, like very thin 
glass, and will stand heat, so that it is 
often used in lanterns and where the 
intense heat would break mere glass, 
the fine material of which, true and 
honest and enduring character is made, 
must be able to stand the heat and fire 
of life—and it must ‘‘let in the light” 


—yes, and let-out the light! No child: 


should “live in the dark’’—and no child 
should be kept in a bad and dark en- 
vironment—any more than should our 
gold,. iron, silver and other valuable 
ores, which must be removed from the 
damp and dark and dreary places of the 
earth. 

Jesus spoke of building His Church 
upon a rock. Fine things can be built 
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up on boys and girls who have firm- 
ness, character, true worth. Nothing 
can be built up on lying, dishonesty, 
disobedience, fickleness. But children 
who are true, faithful, loyal, reverent, 
helpful, affectionate, honest and clean 
—these are the foundation stones of 
our nation and of the Church and of 


society. These are precious stones, in- 
deed. 

The poet spoke of ‘“‘sermons in 
stones.’ Well, there are many fine !es- 


sons to be learned from stones. There 
are those who look upon rocks as. of 
no particular value—or as things in 
the way of progress. They fail to see 
“sermons” or gold, or ore, or anything 
valuable—because they have no imagi- 
nation and are influenced by surface 
impressions—by what things look like! 

A great sculptor was asked how he 
made such beautiful statues. He re- 
plied: ‘lI get a stone and cut away 
all I don’t want.’’ So God can make 
of every boy and every girl a fine, noble, 
beautiful piece of work, a_ splendid, 
useful Christian, a “living statue,” if 
we will give ourselves into His hands 
and let Him ‘‘cut away” all He does 
not want or need—all that is ugly, 
spiteful, hateful and selfish. May we 
all be living statues of God’s beauty 
and love. 


MOTHER ROBIN OUTWITS A CAT. 


A True Story. 


All summer the robins had been rest- 
ing in the trees in a garden across the 
street from our house in the city. One 
morning as I returned from down town 
J heard a great commotion among the 
robins which unmistakably means, 
“the young ones are flying.’’ I looked 
around and sure enough the parents 
were in a high state of excitement, fly- 
ing back and forth across the street, 
sitting on the gate posts and evidently 
trying to encourage their babies to get 
up into the trees out of the way of the 
city cats of which there are many. All 
at once there flew up out of the ferns 
growing in one of the yards a small 
brown bird which wavered and trem- 
bled a second and then landed direct- 
ly in the middle of the sidewalk. At 
the same time there appeared a lank 
yellow cat from out of the shrubbery. 
The mother robin hesitated not an in- 
stant, but flying very low over the head 
of the cat (who had not as yet discov- 
ered the baby on the walk) acted as 
if wounded and about to fall. The cat 
followed the robin, who kept just out 
of reach and flew in the opposite direc- 
tion down the street, through a drive- 
way, keeping just above the head of the 
cat until she had led her enemy a safe 
distance from the little robin still rest- 
ing on the sidewalk. Then returning 
she, with a few very quiet chirps so 
encouraged the little one that it tried 
once more, and with a mighty effort 
rose until it was safely among the 
leaves of the tree nearby and safe from 


harm. Could mother love and instinct. 


go further?— E. W. Barney, in Our 
Dumb Animals. 


How the Cardinal Got His Color. 


When the Virginia cardinal, the most 
showy of our native birds, gets through 
with the cares of housekeeping, and 
when the children have been sent off 
to some woodland kindergarten, he and 


his modestly-dressed mate desert their 
Summer haunts and become wanderers 
/on the face of the earth, Strange that 
he Should put off turning 8ypsy and 
drifting aimlessly from place to place 
until the trees are bare and there are 
no leaves to hide his splendid beauty. 
He fairly startles you some frosty 
morning with his clear military whistle 
of ““Cheo! cheo! cheo!” right out in’ 
the front yard. He seems strangely’ 
out of place among the leafless trees, 
his crimson plumage all ruffled by the 
winter wind and his outlines showing 
like a brilliant cameo against the back- 
ground of snow. He carries himself like 
the soldier he is, unconscious: that he’ 
is the most conspicuous object in sight. 
When he started out on this extended: 
outing, he does. not do like some hus- 
bands, leave his wife at home, but he 
always takes her with him whenever 
he goes. In fact, she seems to be the’ 
real leader on such occasions, ‘and' ‘he: 
keeps her in sight and is pleased: ‘to’ 
turn down any road she may elect to 
travel. Their route leads them through 
swampy hollows, where the brambtes' 
still hold a few berries; down long; 
rambling fence rows; across wind- 
swept hillsides, to tne shelter of wild: 
plum thickets; around the edge ‘of 
woods to orchard clearings; into the old' 
garden, where the yellow rose apples 
hide among the thorns, and then to 
the barnyard, where the fowls are fed. 
He and his mate may tarry for several 
days, but some morning they ‘‘silently 
steal away,’ and one misses the bit of 
summer that had drifted in to gladden 
and cheer. It always strikes one that 
he should stay where flowers never 
fade and where leaves are always green, 
and not go traipsing over the country 
in all kinds of snowy weather—here 
today and gone tomorrow. : 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
old Indians, with their poetic fancy, 


have woven a legend to account for his 
brilliant coat. The story runs like this: 
Away back, hundreds of years before 
the white man came, there lived two 
warriors who hated each other as only 
Indians could hate. One of these had 
an only child, a son, called Towai, a 
boy as straight as a hickory sapling; 
and as he had no trousers pockets for 
his hands, he walked with his should- 
ers well back, head up, and stepped as 
proudly as a conquering hero. The 
other warrior had a daughter called 
Gonda. She moved with the unstud- 
ied grace of a dappled fawn, and her 
voice was like rippling waters. Now, 
these warriors hated each other so much 
that they did not want their children 
even to be friends and told them that 
if they so much as glanced at one an- 
other they would be killed. But when: 
their fathers were away the children 
would wander through the forests and 
make friends with all the little wood 
people. They would watch the orioles 


weaving their baskets of moss; they 
would stand guard over a_ sleeping 
fawn while its mother was away; they 
would pile up nuts for the chattering 
squirrels; and they would count the 
eggs in a partridge nest without so 
much as touching a single one. Then 
they would stretch themselves on a 
bank and drop worms to the speckled 
fish. As they harmed none of the for- 
est folks, the birds and the .animals 
all came to know theny and looked on 
them as their friends. There was so 
much to interest them that sometimes 
the summer day passed before they 
knew it, and there would be gathering 
shadows and a red glow in the west 
before they thought of going home. So 
one day the warriors came to camp, 
and the children could not be found. 
Then some one told tales, and the war- 
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riors set out to find them, vowing, if 
found together, they would slay them. 
Then the wind whispered to the trees: 
“QO, wise trees, help the little Indians, 
for their cruel fathers are coming to 
do them harm!”’ And the trees whis- 
pered to the birds, who had already 
gone to ‘sleep among the branches: 
“Help the little ones! Help, help!’’ The 
birds said: ‘“‘We will turn them into 
birds, then they can fly away and es- 
cape from their wicked fathers, if you, 
O wind can delay the warriors and give 
us more time.’’ So the trees called out 
to the lightning bugs to crawl over the 
dead leaves and set them on fire; and 
the wind puffed and blew the leaves, 
and soon the forest was in a blaze. Then 
the bird brothers of the children asked 
Gonda what bird she would like to be. 
She said that of all the birds she would 
rather be a plain brown sparrow, as 
then no one would hunt her for her 
feathers. When Towai heard that, he 
begged to be turned into a sparrow too, 
as he did not want to be separated 
trom his little friend. While they were 
talking they happened to look down, 
and they were children no longer, but 
were two little brown birds with wings, 
tails, long sharp toes, pointed beaks, 
and all. The wind cried: ‘Hurry, 
hurry, quick, before the fire gets you! 
Fly, children, fiy!”’ Gonda at once 
sprang into the air and flitted over the 
crackling flames so quickly that the 
fire only tinged her feathers here and 
there with a ruddy glow. But Towai 
hesitated. He hated to leave the earth 
where he had spent so many happy 
days, and he lingered so long that eyery 
feather on his body took on the color 
of the flames, and his face was as black 
as night from the soot. And to this 
day all the boy cardinals are red all 
over, except the black band around 
their bills; and all the girl cardinals are 
brown like sparrows, with only a faint 
trace of red on crest, wings, and tail. 


Rosemary’s Socks. 


It was twenty minutes past eight 
when Rosemary opened the door of the 
kitchen where her mother was prepar- 
ing breakfast. On one of her little 
feet was a black sock and a patent- 
leather slipper. Her other foot was 
bare, and in her hands she held the 
other slipper. 


‘Wrother,’ said Rosemary, ‘I’ve 
looked everywhere, and-.I can’t find 
my other sock.” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Holden, “I 


don’t know what I am going to do with 
you. It was only last week you lost 
one of that new pair of white socks I 
wanted you to keep for best. Rose- 
mary, you are careless about your 
things. Try to remember where you 
put your socks when you took them off 
last evening. And do hurry or you will 
be late for school.” 

Rosemary went back to her room to 
look again for the missing sock, but 
she did not have any hope of finding 
it. “I never can keep anything,” said 
the little girl to herself. ‘I put the 
socks together on the chair when I went 
to bed, and I can’t help it if the things 
don’t stay where they’re put.” it was 
plain that the lost sock was not on 
the chair or anywhere in sight. Rose- 
mary searched all the corners in her 
room where it could possibly be. 

“OQ dear, what can I do!” she cried 
and winked hard to keep back the tears 
that were trying to come. 

“Have you found it?” Rosemary’s 
mother asked as she appeared in the 
doorway holding a sock in her. hand. 
But it was-not the lost sock; it was 


shook -her head slowly. 

“Then,” said Mrs, Holden, “I am 
afraid you will have to put on this one. 
If you wear these two odd socks to- 
gether, it will really be only one pair 
lost. I know,’’ she added, noting her 
little daughter’s astonished expression, 
“that it will look queer to wear a white 
sock with a black one, but perhaps 
it will help you to be more careful next 
time. Now hurry and finish dress- 
ing.”’ 

Before Rosemary could answer, her 
mother handed her the sock and went 
back to her work. The little girl angri- 
ly brushed away the tears that were 
making their way down her cheeks and 
quickly put on the white sock and the 
other slipper. 

“Everyone will laugh when they see 
that my socks don’t match,’’ said poor 
Rosemary when she kissed her mother 
good-by. 

“T’m sorry,’’ answered Mrs. Holden, 
but she was firm, for she knew that 
she must cure Rosemary of her care- 
less ways. 

The little girl started for school at 
last, feeling in spite of herself that she 
deserved to be punished for her care- 
lessness. Although it was nearly nine 
o’clock, Rosemary decided to walk 
across the fields to the schoolhouse, as 
she often did in the summer when she 
had pienty of time. She climbed the 
fence into the Jones’s meadow as usual, 
but she was so busy thinking of what 
her schoolmates would say when they 
saw that her socks did not match that 
she could not enjoy the walk, 

“T almost think I shall not go to 
school,’’ said Rosemary to herself, but 
she kept on walking across the field. 
She had nearly reached the far fence 
when the thought of going barefooted 
occurred to her. The Kelly children 
always went without shoes in warm 
weather, and nothing cvuld be so bad 
as wearing this odd pair of socks. 


Feeling a little guilty, Rosemary sat |himself full measure. 


down on a large rock and began to un- 
button her slippers. When she had 
taken them off she pulled off the white 
sock and then the black one. 
her surprise she found herself holding 
in her hand two black socks, one in- 
side the other. Rosemary was much 
amazed, and it was some time before 
she realized that she had put both socks 
on one foot without noticing it. 

“No wonder I couldn’t find it!’’ she 
cried, laughing, and hurriedly put on 
her black socks and_ slippers. The 
white sock she put into her pocket, 
determined that it should not be lost. 
“And I don’t intend to lose another 
sock so that there will be an odd one 
to go with it,’’ she said and began to 
run so that she should be on time for 
school.—yYouth’s Companion. 


Half Pressure. 


John and his father were on their 
way to a neighboring county in the au- 
tomobile. There was something wrong 
with the car. There was not the usual 
power on the hills. After one hill, 
especially, had been climbed, John 
growled: 

“T wonder what is wrong with the 
car today? We always took that hill 
on high speed, but this time we had to 
shift into second.” 

“Was everything all right when we 
left home?’’ asked his father. 

“Tast night the car was working per- 
fectly,’’ said John. ‘I don’t see how 


lanything could go wrong while it was 


not being used.”’ 


They rode in silence. Another ‘up- 


the .mate of the one that had been !grade stretch showed how weak the 
lost the week before. The little girl !power was. 


“Did you test the tires this morn- 
ing?”’ John’s father aske4 

“Why, no. They seemed to be stand- 
ing up all right, though.” 

John stopped the car and tested the 
air in the tires. He found the pres- 
sure less than half what it should have 
been. Then he knew it was the tires 
that were acting as a drag to hold back 
the car. 

No automobile can develop its full 
power if the tires are only half inflated, 
any more than a boy can ride to suc- 
cess on work that is only half done. A 
boy must put forth the best possible 
effort if he wants to get on in the world. 


| There are boys who are trying to ad- 


vance, and all the time being held back 
because something only half done is 
acting as a drag. 

It is in school especially that a boy 
is tempted to do less than his best. 
Many fellows only half learn their les- 
sons. They go over them just enough 
to be able to recite them fairly well 
but do not take the time to fix them 
firmly in their minds. Of course if 
the whole object of studying was to re- 
cite, then that kind of studying might 
get by. But a boy goes to school so 
that he may be prepared to do a man’s 
work some day. It is not the lessons 
themselves that are the most important 
part of his education, though they do 
count in making up the grades. It is 
far more important for a boy to learn 
to apply himself. If he keeps at each 
lesson until he masters it, he will make 
more than good marks—he will form 
a habit that will*help him all his life. 


'He will be able to apply himself to 


whatever he goes into in life. That 


|habit means success. 


On the other hand, if a boy just gets 
his lessons well enough to recite them, 
he will find, when he gets out in the 
business world, that he will do only 
enough to get him through the day. He 
does not give either his employer or 
And in the end 
it will hurt the boy more than it will 
hurt the man who employs him, for 
that man can hire some other fellow, 


But to !|while the boy who gave scant measure 


of time and effort will have to keep 
on living with the failure he has made 
of himself. Maybe some day, when 
it is too late, he will realize he has 
not the power he should have. 

This happens in almost everything 
that a boy goes into. If he does not put 
his whole heart into what he is doing, 
he cannot succeed as he should. There 
is an old motto that a boy ought to 
remember—“What is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well.’’ Another say- 
ing that might help a boy if he would 
follow it is this: ‘‘Do your best, your 
very best, and do it every day.’ Let 
a boy try that last prescription for just 
a week, and he will never .return to 
the old weak-backed method.—Ex- 
change. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Strange Ways of Delivering Mail. 


Eugenie du Maurier. 

When the people of St. Kilda, an is- 
land off the west coast of Scotland, have 
mail to send away, they make use of a~ 
strange postal service, in which the 
tides play an important part. Hvery 
year, from August until May, this lone- 
ly island is cut off from all communi- 
cation with the mainland, except by let- 
ter. The mail is put in a water-tight 
tin can, which is fastened to a she3p- 
skin buoy, and then set adrift. It is 
only when the wind is blowing in a 
certain direction that the mail reaches 
the shore. But when wind and tide 
are favorable, the strange mail-earrier 
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BERRY’S FOR CLOTHES. 


BUY 
BOYS’ 


HERE 


They’re the sort it pays best to buy. 
Suits and Overcoats at $10 and up. 
up. 


Postage free, anywhere. 


ON Brnyrt 


ESTABLISHED 18679 


RICHMOND, VA, 


| Magdalen Islands, 


CLOTHES | 


atives straight across to the coast, six- 


_ty miles away, and is there picked up 
(and its contents redispatched. 


In a similar way, the people 
in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, have at times used tial 
barrels, in sending their letters to the 
mainland. Strange to say, this method 
is usually quite trustworthy, despite 
the seeming risk. 

Southern Canada has a mail service 
that is very remarkable both because 
of the distance it covers and the way 
it covers it. The route extends even 
to the Arctic Coast. And twice 2 year 
mail is delivered at that extreme point. 
In the wilderness country south of the 
Arctic Circle, but still far north wf the 
railroads, there is a monthly delivery. 
The entire route covers some two thou- 
sand miles. It is said to be the longest 
postal route of its kind in the world; 
for the mail to these far North outposts 
goes by boat in summer, and by dovg- 
sled in winter. 

Most of the difficulties of trying to 
live the Christian life arises from at- 
tempting to half live it—Henry Drum- 


!mond. 


HOOT MON! 


jother 
mints. 


Societies, selling 


jrice. Sell for 5c. 


se. and everybody likes Scotmints. 


For 320 Pkgs. For 500 Pkgs. For 1000 Pkgs. For 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
; We extdnd¥fyou 30 days’ Credit, 
quanity and any assortment of flavors. 


| 
Clip or Copy and Mail 
NOW 


Raise funds for your Sunday School or 
delicious 
Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, 
{Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and Lico- 
Everybody hasanickel 


Scot-}. x 
scot Scotmints Co., Inc., 


Desk R5, Jersey City, N. J. 


Send... cacen noo packages of 


Scotmints—Following assort- 
ment: 
ship in any _-Peppermint ---Licorice 
--- Yeast .--Cinnamon 
..Wintergreen _._Clove 


Sells For $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 

Costs You 9.00 13.50 26.00 IN BIOS oe ee eee ee eee 
Your Profit $7.00 $11.50 $24.000 Address.------_------.--=n<=- 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk R-5 versey Clty .oN. well) Churchaeseecen == see eae 


features are beginning, too, 


improvements. 


‘mond. 


Mille: 


patrons, as well as ‘“The Shopping Center”’ 


¢&z Rhoads 


The Sacite Center 
RICHMOND, VA. 


EVERYTHING NEW! 


Soon Miller & Rhoads will have a large, beautiful 
new addition to their Store—but in the meantime the 
great floor spaces already available are full of NEW 
THINGS. New Furniture for new homes—and old; 
new outfits for boys and girls in school; new modes and 
materials for women of fashion! 


New department 
preparing for greater ser- 


vice of the greater store—for instance, a department 
or PALL HATS FOR MEN. 


Do Much “Window-Shopping”’ and 
“Looking” at Miller & Rhoads this Month 


You will find much inspiration and complete in- 
formation about the new, and our old service—with 
This is a place of convenience for our 


of Rich- 


mr ree 
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Paid the 
Pastor 


Thanks to Reefer’s More Egg Tonic, 
Mrs. Lena McBroom, of Woodbury, 
Tenn., kept her hens laying all winter 
and used the egg money to pay the 
pastor. 


She writes: ‘I can’t express in words 
how much I have been benefited by 
‘More Eggs.” I have paid my debts, 
clothed the children in new dresses, 
and that is not all—I paid my pastor 
his dues. I sold 4214 dozen eggs last 
week, set 4 dozen, ate some, and had 
114 dozen left.” 


Over a million poultry raisers have already 
learned the value of Reefer’s More Egg 
Tonic. You, tdo, can keep your hens laying 
eggs all winter by the use of this scientific 
egg producer. 


**‘More Eggs? Tonic is a Godsend,’”? 


writes MRS. MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. She 
adds,“‘I wasonly getting 12 eggs a day andnowget50.” 


15 Hens—310 Egys 
I used ‘‘More Eggs”’ Tonic, and in the monthof Jan- 
uary from 15 hens I got 310 eggs. MRS. C. R. 
STOUGHTON, Turners Falls, Mass. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 


The ‘More Eggs” Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting fiveor six 
eggs a day; April first I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
saw the equal) EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


The Producers and 

Results Consumers Bank 
of Philadelphia has 
Guaranteed $5000 on deposit to 


absolutely guarantee that “‘More Eggs”’ will 
increase the egg production of your hens. 
Your money refunded if not delighted. 


$799 Package 


Don’t send any money. Just fill in and mail 
coupon below. You will be sent at once two 
$1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.” Pay 
postman on delivery ONLY $1.00 plus a few 


cents postage. The extra package is FREE. 
Don’t wait—take advantage of this offer today. Reap 
the profits “MORE EGGS’ will make for you. Get 
eggs all winter. Send today! 


Send No Money 


Just Mail This Coupon 


8 LE | ES | 


| $790 00 Pachage §©.J.Reefer jy 
Poultry Expert i 


EF R E | 9th and Spruce Sts. 

ue ee end) Dept.217,Philadelphia,Pa, @ 
| Send me two $1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic 
for which I agree to pay the postman $1.00, plus 
postage, when the package arrives. It is under- 


stood that if Iam not entirely satisfied at the 
end of 30 days you will refund my money. 


Name........... 


Ifyou prefer, enclose $1.00 cash or money order 
with coupon, to bring your order sooner. C.O.D, 
packages may take longer in the post office, 


ry 
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Classified Advertising and Notices| 


Allnotices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cents 


per agate line, each 
esking positions. 


insertion. Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which it is intended that the first 


tneertion shall appear. 


Marriage notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. 
Obituaries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. 


forty words at the obituary rate. 


Over 
Six words to the average line. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 


te be published. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


PIPE er ipen isk Habe 

f the purchase of an organ a 

ceuspintca address HENRY PILCHER’S 

@ONS, Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 

acture the highest grade at reasonable 

prices. Particular attention given to de- 
gigning organs for memorials. 


HOME SCHOOL. 

Retarded Cuiidren—An ideal suburban 
home, where a limited number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individual instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
fm this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
1 Schermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- 
mond, Va., R. F. D. 2. 
ee 

ANTIQUES. 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
for old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. Valeftine, 209 Hast 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


HAVE YOU $100 OR MORE? 


Loans of such sums desired by church: 
maission in large city. To run six montha, 
er year. Principal payable on 60 days 
motice in case of emergency need. Will 
pay legal rate in this state—10 per)|cent 
—payable quarterly. 


For _urticulars write 
L. L, S. 
1406 Park Avenue, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


a 


BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

THE AIMAN, 20 South lowa Avenue; 
near Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, 
excellent accommodations. Fall and 
winter seasons. 
eS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
FLORENTINE CHRISTMAS CARDS, $1.00 
dozen, assorted. Calendars, ete. M. 
Zara, Box 4243, Germantqwn, Pa. 


Gloucester County, _ es, 

FOR RENT OR SALE—RESIDENCH, 
including four bed rooms, two bath 
rooms, electric lighting, cyster shore, on 


North River, Gloucester County, Va. 
Farm of 150 acres if desired. Reasonable 
rent. Address S. C. Wolcott, Nuttall, 


Gloucester County, Va. 


i 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Sixty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Life and Contributing members of the 
Evangelical Education Society CL the 
Protes:ant Episcopal Church will be held 
oz Thursday, October 18, 1923, in the 
Board Room, at The Platt, 130 Scuth 
Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn., at 4:15 P. M., for the election of 
officers and the transacticn of such other 
business as may be brought before it. 

¢s. LORD GILBERSON, Gen. Secty. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1923. 


—— 


SITUATION WANTED. 


REFINED, CAPABLE, SOUTHERN WO- 
man wants position as housekeeper, care 
of semi-invalid, or nurse for one or 


two children. Address Mrs. S. L., care 
of Southern Churchman. 


WANTTD—IN A REFINED, CHRISTIAN 


home, by a young lady, a position as 
governess, companion or assistant in 
the home. Address ‘T.,’ Rolla, Va. 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE AND REFINE- 
ment desires position aS companion, or 
secretary. References exchanged. 
Richmond preferred. Address “X,” Box 
55, Station B, Richmond, Va. 


WANTED-—BY VIRGINIA LADY OF 
education and refinement, position as 
companion tc elderly lady, or seml-in- 
valid, secretary. linen-mistress or 
mother’s helper. Good references. Ad- 
dress Miss N. Fowle, Clinton, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTHED—WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
family of three. References. Address 
“AX care of Virginia Trust Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

GOVERNESS WANTED FOR TWO GIRLS, 
12 and 15 years». State terms. Address 
Box 16, Haymarket, Va. 
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or seasons of adversity. Always dignified, 
yet with a keen sense of humor, she was 
the centre of interest and attention in 
any company. The rectory was truly the 
home of the parish. Old and young loved 
to gather there. She gave herself in un- 
tiring devotion to the work of the chureh 
and had the remarkable gift of inspir- 
ing others to give themselves. Her bright, 
beautiful Christian character made her 
life a joy and benediction to others. It 
may be truly said the real beauty of 
her life was shown in the family circle 
where her gentleness, tact and devotion 
made her a woman of singular distinc- 
tion and charm. She impressed every one 
with her rare qualities of motherhood—a 
devoted wife, a noble mother and a true 
friend. 

She was ill for more than five months, 
but bore it with remarkable cheerfulness 
and fortitude. Her faith was clear and 
strong to the end. 

She leaves five children—three sons, Dr. 
Douglas Roller, Rey. B. R. Roller, Fran- 
cis Roller, and two daughters, Mrs. Carol 
‘Robinson and Mrs. W. S. Robertson, upon 
whom the memory of such a life is the 
richest legacy she could bestow. 


MRS. ALICE BAKER RUCK. 

ALICE BAKER RUCK, wife of the rec- 
tor of Lake Placid, N. Y., and daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. Judson Baker, of 
Braddock, Alexandria, Va., died at Lake 
Placid September 19, 1923. Church burial 
service at Lake Placid, September 20, con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. W. Silliman and 
the Rev. E. P. Miller. Family and grave 
service at Braddock, Alexandria, Va., Sep- 


tember 22, conducted by the Rey. S. A. 
Wallis, D. D. Interment in Ivy Hill Cem- 
etery. 

Her loss is mourned by her husband 


and six-year-old son; by her parents, three 

brothers and three sisters. } : 
“Happy are the dead who die in the 
ord. 


MRS. KATHERINE BROOKE HAMLIN. 

At Phillips House, September 20, in her 
forty-ninth year, KATHERINE BROOK, 
wife of Edward Hamlin, and daughter of 
the late Major Holmes and Georgia Bryan 
Conrad, of Winchester, Va. 

The above announcement appearing in 
a recent issue of a Boston paper brought 
keen sorrow to the hearts of the many 
friends of Katherine Brooke Hamlin, not 
alone in the city of her adoption, but in 
her girlhood home as well. where she was 
much beloved, 

Endowed with exceptional personal 
charm, handsome, cultured and with all 
that goes to make up an attractive, force- 
ful character, Mrs. Hamlin was well fitted 
for the important position she held both 
in her family and her social life. Sur- 
rounded in her home by a very ideal hap- 
piness, with a devoted husband, two love- 
ly young daughters just budding into 
womanhood, and a young son giving great 
promise for the future, life seemed very 
fair before her when she was suddenly 
stricken with a fatal illness. 

At her urgent request she was told her 
exact condition, and when she learned 
that the end could not be long delayed, 
with unfaltering faith she declared that 
all was well, and through long weeks of 
suffering not a murmur escaped her lips. 

From her sick room radiated only 
brightness and cheer and the benediction 
of a sublime trust in the unerring wis- 
dom and love of her heavenly Father, 
and when death came it was the peaceful 
passing of a beautiful life nobly lived. 

The deep sympathy of Mrs. Hamlin’s 
friends goes out to her family in Boston 
and her mother and other relatives in her 
old Virginia home. 


MRS. CAROLINE BOOKER ROLLER. ~ 


MRS. CAROLINE BOOKER ROLLER, 
wife of Rev. Robert Douglas Roller, D. 
D., was before her marriage Miss Caro- 
line Booker, of Richmond, Va., daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George T. Booker. She 
was born in Richmond September 27, 
1856; died in Charleston, W. Va., Septem- 
ber 19, 1923. Was married October, 1877. 

For several years she and her husband 
lived in Hanover County, Va., which was 
Dr. Roller’s first parish after ‘his ordina- 
tion. From there they moved to Martins- 
burg, W. Va., Dr. Roller having been 
called to Trinity Church. Mrs. Roller, 
wherever she lived, easily made friends, 
and many of these lasted through life. 
Today she is remembered and loved by 
Trinity congregation. She had a rare 
charm and ease of manner, and graced 
anv position she was placed in. 

Thirty-five years ago she came to 
Charleston, her husband having accepted 
the rectorship of St. John’s Church. Dur- 
ing all these years Mrs. Roller. with her 
striking personality. high ideals and 
beautiful Christian character, has made a 
deep and lasting impression in the. life 
of the citv. No one was more sought or 


more cordially welcomed in times of joy 


NEWS NOTES. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


FLORIDA. 


Rt. Rev. E. G. Weed, D. D., Bishop. 


Death of a Prominent Clergyman. 


Following an illness of five weeks, 
the Rev. C. H. H. Bloor, rector of All 
Saints’ Church, South Jacksonville, 
died Friday, September 28, at  S&t. 
Luke’s hospital. The funeral was held 
from All Saints’ Church, and was at- 
tended by a congregation which packed 
the church. The service was conducted 
by Rev. Frank W. Gee of St. Andrew’s 
Church, assisted by the Rey. Messrs. 
Charles Frazer, Van Winder Shields, D. 
D., and Cahrles A, Ashby. 

Mr. Bloor was a native of England, 
and was fifty-seven years of age. He 
was rector of the Church in South Jack- 
sonville for the past eleven years and 
was greatly beloved. The only sur- 
viving relative is his sister, Mrs. S. L. 
Losdale, of Winslow, England. Mr. 
Bloor was a prominent clergyman of 
the diocese; several times a deputy to 


General Convention, 
eee 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt, D. D., Bishop. 
tev. R. E. L. Strider, Coadjutor-Blect. 


The North Western Convocation. 

The fall meeting of this convocation 
was held in St. Luke’s Church, Wheel- 
ing, the Rev. Jacob Brittingham, D. D., 
rector, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 25, 26 and 27. 
On Tuesday evening the Rev. John Gass 
of Trinity Church, Parkersburg, 
preached. There was a good attendance 
at the service. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, 9:30, Convocation met for busi- 
ness. After roll call the regular busi- 
ness was disposed of. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of $108.66 in 
hand. The Rev. John Gass was elected 
Dean for the ensuing year; the Rev. C. 
G. Cogley, Christ Church, Wellsburg, 
Secretary; the Rev. O. C. Fox, Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Parkersburg, 
treasurer: the Rev. Messrs. John S. Al- 
friend and J. Logan Fish were appointed 
auditing committee. 

As the Rev. S. Scoilay Moore, D. D., 
has resigned the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Parkersburg, to take effect on 
October 1, the Rev. R. E. L. Strider, 
D. D., moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draw up statement of appre- 
ciation of Dr. Moore. The committee 


was appointed, and subsequently 
brought in the following resolutions, 
viz: “Whereas, The Rev. S. Scollay 


Moore, D. D., rector of Trinity Church, 
Parkersburg, has resigned his parish, 
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EVANGELISM—THE CHURCH'S NEED. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
Church and it is high time that we awaken out of sleep 
and lose a little of our indolent, self-centered selfish, self- 
‘satisfied, smug self- -complacency and ask ourselves this 
question: What is our duty to the outsider and what mes- 
sage has the Church for him? 

At present we have not the clergy to conduct such mis- 
sions nor the congregations to make such meetings for the 
outsider possible. Yet we have evidence that the Church 
is seeking a way whereby she can adapt herself to this 
very important and necessary work of Evangelism. It is 
our responsibility to attempt to bring the man on the 
street into the Church and the method must be through 


an organized city-wide Mission, addressed to the outsider, 
and held in a public hall or theatre. 

So far it has been almost an impossibility to organize 
and arrange such a mission but we are working on the 
task and ultimately we shall meet with success. We are 
trying to prove that it is possible for this Episcopal Church 
to be not only a Church for the cultured, a post-graduate 
course in religion, but that it is also possible for us to be 
an evangelistic Church, expressing our real interest in the 
outsider or non-churched, by going to him and striving 
to bring him to a point of decision for God and His Church, 
not only by an appeal to the intellect, but by an appeal to 
the emotions, the conscience and the will. 
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INSPIRING SERVICES MARK BISHOP FREEMAN’S 
CONSECRATION. 
(Continued from page 11.) 

a letter read by General Lejeune, expressed his regret at 
his absence, and his indorsement and support of this ser- 
vice and the great undertaking to build the Washington 
Cathedral. ; 

Bishop Freeman, the first speaker of the ogcasion, spoke 
for the first time, officially on the Cathedral grounds, first 
of all paying tribute to his two predecessors—Bishop Sat- 
terlee and Bishop Harding; and prayed that some of the 
power of both would be his to carry on. Next, he addressed 
himself to his brethren, the clergy of other denominations, 
warmly greeting them, because they all together wor- 
shipped with him a common Lord and Master. Referring 
to the Cathedral as that which ‘‘Every one of us hope to 
have builded in five years,” he said it would stand as a 
“Witness to the spiritual ideals pregnant in this nation.”’ 

Senator Pepper spoke next and painted a vivid word pic- 


to take effect October 1, 1923, after 
thirty-five years of faithful, efficient ser- 


The members accepted the 


ture, carrying his hearers in imagination first to the top- 
most point of Mount St. Alban, in full view of the Capitol, 
thence to the Capitol itself, where Columbia, mounted on 
its dome, pointed those who had come, back to the great 
Cathedral, rising over the nation’s capital. Legislation, 
he said, and government which is dear to all can only cre- 
ate the conditions under which man may pursue happi- 
ness. Happiness itself is only to be found in that for which 
the Church stands. Hand-in-hand and yet apart the 
Church and state work for the common good of man, and 
Senator Pepper emphasized the need in the nation’s capi- 
tal of a great witness for Christ in His Church, commen- 
surate with the great buildings fourfd in Washington for 
the material good of the people. 

The arrangements for the service were 
General Lejeune, master of ceremonies, 
Charles T, Warner, Executive Chairman. 


in charge of 
and the Rev. 


MARY MINGE WILKINS. 
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vice; therefore, be it 

Resolved, First, That the members 
of the North Western Convocation, of 
the Diocese of West Virginia, take 
pleasure in recording their love for Dr. 
Moore as one who has served in Parish, 
Diocese, and General Church for many 
years with signal ability, and his wise 
counsel has been constantly of great 
value in the deliberations and work of 
this Convocation. 

Second, That his brethren in the 
North Western Convocation affection- 
ately and prayerfully wish for Dr. 
Moore many. fruitful and happy years 


of further service in and for the 
Church. 
Third, That a copy of this minute be 


forwarded to Dr. Moore and published 
in the Church News.” 

Continuing Wednesday’s program Dr. 
Moore preached at service held at 
10:45. This was followed by celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion, the cele- 
brants being Dr. Strider and the Rev. 
W. Meade (Dean). Luncheon was 
served at 12:30 in the parish house. 
Convocation met again for business at 
two o’clock, prayer being offered by 
the Rev. J. Logan Fish, rector St. An- 
drew’s Church, Wheeling. 

As Dr. Strider, at the morning ses- 
sion, had spoken of the desirability of 
something being done to make the 
meetings of Convocation more profit- 
able to the members, the Rev. John L. 
Langhorne, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Martinsferry, Ohio, at the request of 
the Dean, gave a brief explanation of 
a Retreat which had been carried out 
in the Diocese of Southern Ohio. After 
considerable discussion, a committee 
composed of the Rey. Messrs. J. T. Car- 
ter, J. Gass, J. S. Alfriend, together 
with Bishop Gravatt and Dr. Strider, 
was appointed to plar for a Retreat 
preparatory for Lent, and to work out 
a program for fall meeting of Convoca- 


tion. 

On motion of the Rev. J. T. Carter, 
a committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions of appreciation of the work 
of the Rev. R. EH. L. Strider, rector of 
St. Matthew’s Church, who has been 
elected Bishop-Coadjutor of the Dio- 
cese. Dr. Strider thanked the breth- 
ren for their expressions et apprecia- 
tion and good will. 


tion of tne Rev. F. Roberts to hold 
next meeting of Convocation in Ches- 
ter. 


was held on Thursday morning. The 
secretary read a letter of sympathy 
which had been written to Dr. Roller, 
of Charleston, on the death of Mrs. Rol- 
ler. 

Dr. Brittingham introduced Charles 
H. Keesor, M. D., from the United 
Presbyterian Church, whose object was 
to secure the observance of ‘‘Father and 
Son Day” on Armistice Sunday. It was 
resolved that, as far as possible Dr. 
Keesor’s request would be carried out 
in the bounds of the North Western 
Convocation. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given 
to the rector, the vestry, and the la- 
dies of St. Luke’s Church for their hos- 
pitality and generous care of the Con- 
vocation, 

Ala We 1S 


MARYLAND. 


Rt. Rev. J. G. Murray, D. D.. Bishop. 


To Become Chaplain at Tome School. 


Dr. Murray Brush, Principal of Tome 
School for Boys, Port Deposit, Mary- 
land, one of the largest and finest 


equipped schools in the country, has 
established the position of Chaplain at 
the school and offered the call to the 
Rev. Robert A. Brown, recently curate 
at Christ Church, Baltimore. 

Mr. Brown has accepted the position 
and will enter upon his duties at Tome 
on Sunday, October 21. 

Tome School is not an _ Episcopal 
school, or under the control of the 
Church auspices, so that the selection 
of a Church clergyman for the chap- 
laincy was made without ecclesiastical 
predisposition on the part of the prin- 
cipal and trustees. 

Mr. Brown is a graduate of William 
and Mary College and the Virginia 
Theological Seminary. Before becom- 
ing assistant at Christ Church, he was 
rector of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Baltimore. 


IR Gada ls 


The closing session of Convocation - 


| Perse | Persona Not tes || 


The Rev. V. O. Anderson, formerly 
of the staff of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Boston, Mass., entered upon his 
work as rector of St. Agnes’ Church, 


Washington, D. C., on October 1. His 
address is 103 Seaton Place, N. W., 
Washington, 


The Rey. Alfred J. Derbyshire, ree- 
tor of St. Timothy’s Church, Columbia, 
S. C., has been elected to the Chair 
of English Bible in the University of 
South Carolina. He will give ten hours 
a week to this work in addition to his 
parochial duties. 


The Rev. Joseph Carden, who re- 
signed as rector of St. James’ Church, 
Taylor, Texas, and adjacent missions, 
to become Archdeacon of Central Okla- 
homa, has entered upon his new duties, 
with residence at Oklahoma City. 


The Rev. Frederick Harriman Hard- 
ing, rector of Grace Church, Camden, 
S. C., was married to Miss Rose Dabney 
on Tuesday, September 11. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rt. Rev. 
K. G. Finlay, D. D., Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Upper South Carolina, in the 


‘presence of a few close friends and 


relatives. The Rev. Mr. Harding is the 
Secretary of the Diocese and the Chair- 
man of the Department of Publicity. 


The Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., 
recently attended the Shawnigan Con- 
ference at Victoria, British Columbia, 
where he delivered lectures on Spirit- 
ual Healing and kindred subjects, and 
conducted a clergy retreat for three 
days. This little experiment in inter- 
nationalism proved very successful, and 
too much cannot be said for our Cana- 
dian brothers. While in Victoria Bish- 
op Page was the guest of the Rt. Rev. 
Charles de Beber Schofield, D. D. 


The Rev. Henry L. MeClellan, for- 
merly rector of St. Paul’s Church, Mo- 
nonghaela, Pa., has entered upon his 
work as rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The South’s Best Book Stove 


HUNTER & CG. INCORPORATED 1832 
105 EB. Broad Street Virginia Fire and Marine : 


Richmond, Va. 
Stecioners, Hngravers, Bookmva 
Prompt and Reliable Service. Ins urance Company 
Of Richmond, Va. 


BEVERLEY HEATING 
Mssets 9 2 od PS ae $3,071,316.74 


The best for Homes, Churches, Stores 


and Buildings for all uses. Wm. H. Palmer, President Wm: H. Palmer, Jr.,Vicederenlaiele 
R. 0. BEVERLEY HEATING CO., INO. || 8. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary J. C. Watson; Treasurer 
9 N. 7th St.,. Richmond, Va. J. M. Leake, General A 
QUALITY—SERVICE. acet Wm. P. Hill, Asst. Secretary 


Seeking Business on our Record 


THE OLD FARMERS BANK OF 
NANSEMOND 


will celebrate its 54th birthday on the 
30th of next November. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits now total $1,402,908.94, of 
which amount. only $20,000.00 
was paid in. Besides we have 
paid stockholders dividends cen- 
tinuously for 51 years. 

We make a specialty of EXH- 
CUTORSHIPS and also Act as 
TRUSTEE under LIVING 
TRUSTS. YOU may mame us as 
EXECUTOR with the assurance 
that YOUR ESTATE will receive 
rather unusually Efficient Service 
while in our hands. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
The Trustworthy Executor. 


e 
Southern Engraving Co. 
“Bngraving of Quality.” 
Wedding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, Business and Caliings Cards. 
Samples sent upon request. 
P. O. Box 1354 Richmond, Va. 


Ghosts of Gospels 


By Henry B. Wilson, B. D. 


Author of: “Does Christ Still Heal?” 
“The Power to Heal,” ete, 


Spiritism as practised by mediums 
compared with the true spiritualism 
as revealed by the Master. 


How far does modern spiritualism 
conflict with the teachings of Chris- 


tianity? Do spirits direct healing? 
Can departed souls haunt us? The ba- 
sis of true spirit communicztion. 
A book that clears up many dis- e 


turhing problems and wili satisfy many 
longing hearts. 


A guide to the highest use of our @ 
psychic powers. 
At uny bookstore or direct from the e e F & : Ine At 
publishers. Price, $1.25, postage extra. 
YS FIIs 3 
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Translated from the work of the famous Hebrew author Abraham Mapu by B. A. M. Schapiro 
. LL. D. : 


THE NAZARENE PRESS 


Publishers, 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. Bible lovers should read this historical romance of thejtimes 
of the Prophet Isaiah. It will make the reader, through its 
thrilling pages, live in the time and conditions that surround 
the Bible stories. 


STS TE TEE 
Popular edition, cloth bound, 410 pages..................... : 
JOHN L. RATCLIFFE De Luxe edition, beautifully bound aa illustrated.......... 35.38 Ponta 
- ORDER NOW FROM 
FLORIST 
209 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
112 North Fifth St., Richmond, Va. 


FLOWERS OF QUALITY. 


